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258 ADVICE TO THE GIRL 


ADVICE TO THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


You will have to know Latin and Logic and 
Greek, 

You will have to be able correctly to speak 

Of Atoms and Molecules, Acids and Bases, 

Of the Earth in Aphelion, of the Moon and 
its Phases, 

Of the three laws of Newton, of gases expand- 
ing, 

Of how to preserve equilibrium when stand- 
ing, 

Of what is the green coloring matter in plants, 

Of the structure of elephants, beetles, and 
ants; 

You should also be able to fluently chatter 

On the prevalent opinions of Mind and of 
Matter. 

Never mind learning ‘‘ to play ”’ or ‘‘ to sing,”’ 

To be able to please is no longer the thing; 

Don’t trouble your head about baking and 
cooking, 

Red faces ana fingers ar’n’t student-like look- 


ing; 
In all household duties, whate’er there’s to do, 
Let your brothers see to it, they’ve more time 
than you; 
At table, gulp down your food, don’t try to 
talk, 
Don’t waste precious time by taking a walk, 
Don’t heed the broad hints about spoiling 
your looks, 
Let health, beauty, pleasure go, stick to your 
books; 
Be sure a fixed hatred of mankind you show, 
‘* Superior women don’t marry,’’ you know. 


When years have gone by, if you find, when 
too late, 
That your love for book lore, and for mankind 
your hate 
rought no repose, but a heartrending 
pain, 
And you wish you could live your life over 
again, 
Whatever occurs, don’t show what you feel, 
Let no one imagine the grief you conceal, 
But rather bequeath what you have to a col- 
lege, 
And, in dying, proclaim, ‘‘ There is nothing 
like knowledge.”’ 
Temple Bar. G. H. W. 


Have 


IRENE 
(aetat 13). 


I. 
AMONG the purple mountain-folds I sought 
And sought in vain, for peace. I sought 
in vain 
In dreamy woods; 
main ; 
In kindly hamlets. 


along th’ enchanted 


Then with books I 


OF THE PERIOD, ETC. 


Seeking for peace in toil, which only brought 
Dull discontent and weariness of eaten. 
‘* Where art thou, Peace?’’ I cried: ‘‘ Oh, 
soothe this pain 
Of tearful longing and of throbbing thought! ”’ 


A sweet voice answered. Laughter glad and 
clear 
Set the birds singing. Beautiful bright eyes 
Made a new dawn. A sweet voice an- 
swered: ‘‘ Cease 
From further fruitless searching. I am here — 
In flower of flesh and blood, of perfect size, 
Quite loving — your Irene! JZ am 
PEACE! ”” 


II. 
Peace, with her chatter and infectious glee; 


Peace, swinging madcap on a _ springy 
bough, 

With bright hair blown and tumbled any- 
how; 


Peace, paddling in a shoal of summer sea ; 
Peace, at high revel up an apple-tree ; 
Peace, reading with a bent and dreamy 

brow; 
Peace, on a footstool — very peaceful now — 

Listening with hands clasped fondly on my 

knee! 


No abstract noun, no mythic shape divine, 
No sweet elusive dream of who knows what, 
But just a child, she brings my heart sur- 
cease 
Of care; and, when she puts her cheek to 
mine, 
Bliss, and complete contentment with my 
lot. 
Yes, this is my Irene —this is PEACE. 


Academy. WILLIAM CANTON. 


SOMEWHERE. 


I GIVE this hour to sorrow: nay, refrain, 
Bethink thee skies e’en now are somewhere 
bright 
For others, the green leaves are dancing 
light, 
And lovers meet where blossom in the lane 
Flowers, the sky-children of the sun and rain. 
And somewhere torrents in their youthful 
might, 
Scorning the smooth path, leap the dizzy 
height, 


And mountain summits glisten pure of stain. 
Somewhere for poet-brows Fame twines her 
wreath; 
Somewhere to noble purpose souls are won 
By holy living or heroic death ; 
Brave hearts endure, nor quail at Fortune’s 
frown; 
And somewhere there 
breathe, 


is rest for all who 


known. 





wrought, 


H. T. R. 


Spectator. 


Somewhere a land where sorrow is un- 
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RIGHT AND WRONG. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
RIGHT AND WRONG. 


I SUPPOSE the words right and wrong 
enter more largely into human life than 
any other. They are among the first 
words that are uttered by children at their 
play: “ You have no right to do this!” 
“That is wrong!” They are most pro- 
fusely used, or abused, in the commonest 
affairs of daily existence by the most igno- 
rant and uncultivated, and generally — 
which is noteworthy — with an appeal to 
the universal validity of the conceptions 
they represent, as though, in the secure 
judgment of the universe, the gainsayer 
must be in bad faith. Every one talks of 
right as if it were the easiest thing in the 
world to pronounce upon. And yet in 
practice it is the hardest. Consider how 
terrible are the problems which may be 
raised regarding even the simplest and 
least-questioned rights. Parental right, 
for example, springing as it does from the 
most sacred of human relations, how easy 
to deride and decry it, if we regard merely 
the blind, irrational impulse to which each 
individual, the accident of an accident, 
owes his procreation! Again, think how 
large a part of human activity is consumed 
in the endeavor, mostly fruitless, to settle 
questions of right. The whole machinery 
of justice, with its legislatures, its courts 
of various instance, its judges, advocates, 
and attorneys, attends continually upon 
this very thing. And yet the glorious 
uncertainty of the law has become a by- 
word. Fleets and armies are still the last 
resource of civilization for determining the 
rights of nations. Now, as in the time of 
Brennus, the sword is the ultimate make- 
weight in the scale of justice. It may be 
said that the history of right throughout 
the ages is one long martyrdom. It is 
ever being crucified afresh and put to an 
open shame. But, speaking generally, we 
may assert that the idea of right has hith- 
erto been venerated by mankind at large 
as absolute, supersensuous, divine. The 
rights, whether of nations or of the individ- 
uals of whom they are composed, have 
been held to rest upon ethical obligation, 
and that upon noumenal truth. Justice 
has been accounted a matter of the will, 
according to the dictum of the Roman 
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jurisconsult, Fustitia est constans et per- 
petua voluntas jus suum cuigue tribuendi. 
Wrong has been referred, not to the exte- 
rior act but to the interior mental state, 
Mens rea facit reum. The world on the 
whole has not doubted that what is just 
exists by nature, that universal obligation 
is a prime note of right, that a violation of 
right entails, according to the laws of the 
universe, retributive suffering upon the 
wrong-doer. I do not, of course, mean 
that the vast majority of men have ever 
held these views as philosophers. They 
made their way into the popular mind 
through the religious traditions which are 
the only philosophies available for the 
multitude. The morality of the old civil- 
ization of Egypt, of India, of Judea, was 
bound up with their religions. The same 
may be said of the ancient phase of Hel- 
lenic and, more strongly still, of Roman 
civilization. It is the special glory of 
Buddhism that it established the suprem- 
acy of the moral law over gods and men 
and the whole of sentient existence. To 
Christianity the human race owes the 
supreme enforcement of the autonomy of 
conscience as the voice of Him whom it 
is better to obey than man. But now the 
old ethical conceptions are everywhere 
falling into discredit. The very princi- 
ples on which the ideas of right and wrong 
have hitherto rested are very widely ques- 
tioned, nay, more than questioned. “No 
one,” observes a recent thoughtful writer, 
“can deny either the reality or the inten- 
sity of the actual crisis of morality. Nor 
is the crisis confined to certain questions 
of casuistry. On the contrary, it extends 
to the most general rules of conduct, and 
through those rules to the very principles 
of ethics themselves.”* ‘ By-and-by,” a 
popular professor in the Paris School of 
Medicine recently prophesied to his ad- 
miring pupils, “by-and-by, when the rest 
of the world has risen to the intellectual 
level of France, and true views of the 
nature of existence are held by the bulk 
of mankind, now under clerical direction, 
the present crude and vulgar notions re- 
garding morality, religion, divine provi- 
dence, Deity, the soul, and so forth, will 
be swept entirely away, and the dicta of 


* Beaussire, Les Principes de la Morale, p. 26. 
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RIGHT AND WRONG. 





science will remain the sole guides of sane | — conscience and concupiscence;* the 


and educated men. ... Churchmen and 
moral philosophers represent the old and 
dying world, and we, the men of science, 
represent the new.”* And similarly, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer assures us that “the es- 
tablishment of the rules of right conduct 
upon a scientific basis is a pressing 
need.” f 

Now let us inquire what is the substi- 
tute for “the present crude and vulgar 
notions regarding morality” proposed to 
the world by “men of science,” as physi- 
cists modestly call themselves, in disdain- 
ful ignorance of all sciences except their 
own. The inquiry is of much pith and 
moment for this among other reasons, that 
the public order reposes upon the idea of 
right. Social relations can be explained 
and justified only by moral relations. Of 
course there is diversity of operation in 
the attempts at ethical reconstruction. 
But in all worketh one and the self-same 
spirit. They all aim at presenting the 
world with “an independent morality,” by 
which they mean a morality deduced 
merely from physical law, grounded solely 
on what they call “experience,” and on 
analysis of and deduction from experience ; 
holding only of the positive sciences and 
rejecting all pure reason, all philosophy in 
the true sense of the word. They all in- 
sist that there is no essential difference 
between the moral and the physical order ; 
that the world of ideas is but a develop- 
ment of the world of phenomena. They 
all agree in the negation of primary and 
of final causes, of the soul and of free- 
will. Instead of finality, they tell us, ne- 
cessity reigns; mechanical perhaps, or it 
may be dynamical, but issuing practically 
in the elimination of moral liberty as a 
useless spring in the machinery of matter. 
I venture to say that in the long run there 
are only two schools of ethics — the he- 
donistic and the transcendental. There 
are only two sides from which we can 
approach a question of right and wrong — 
the physical and the spiritual. There are 


only two possible foundations of morality | 


* Quoted by Professor Davis in his article, ‘* The 
Moral Aspects of Vivisection,” in the North A meri- 
can Review for March, 1885. 

t Data of Ethics, Pref. LV. 


|laws of universal reason, or what Pro- 


fessor Huxley calls “the laws of comfort.” 
The “men of science” are agreed in 
anathematizing the transcendental. Their 
method is purely physical. They con- 
ceive of man merely as “ein geniessendes 
Thier,” an animal whose motive principle 
is what they call “happiness ;” who, in 
Bentham’s phrase, “has been placed by 
nature under the governance of two sov- 
ereign masters, pain and pleasure.” Such 
are the foundations of the new indepen- 
dent morality. Let us now follow it out 
in some of its details. 

And first let us learn of one concerning 
whom a well-informed writer recently tes- 
tified that “in this country and America 
he is the philosopher,” and whose works, 
if less implicitly received as oracles in 
France and Germany, have done much to 
shape and color current speculation in 
those countries. I need hardly say that I 
speak of Mr. Herbert Spencer. The doc- 
trine unfolded at such great length by this 
patient and perspicuous thinker appears 
to me to amount to this, in the last resort: 
that all the actions of society are deter- 
mined by the actions of the individual; 
that all the actions of the individual are 
regulated by the laws of life ; and that all 
the laws of life are purely physical. Turn 
we to another eminent teacher, hardly less 
influential. Consider the following ac- 
count of human nature which Professor 
Huxley sets before us in his “ Lay Ser- 
mons,” enforcing it by an epigram of 
Goethe: “All the multifarious and com- 
plicated activities of men” — a//, remem- 
ber, without exception— “are compre- 
hended under three categories. Either 
they are directed towards the maintenance 
and development of the body, or they 
effect transitory changes in the relative 

* I use the word in its proper philosophical sense: 
**a certain power and motion of the mind, whereby 


men are driven to desire pleasant things that they do 


not possess.’”? Listen in this connection to Professor 





Huxley’s dogmatic’utterance: “I say that natural 
knowledge, seeking to satisfy natural wants, has found 
the idea which alone can still spiritual cravings. I say 
| that natural knowledge, in desiring to ascertain the law 
| of comfort, has been driven to discover the laws of con- 

duct, and to lay the foundations of a new morality” 

(Lay Sermons, p. 11). ‘*A new morality’’ based ulti- 
| mately on “the law of comfort’?! Glad tidings of 
| great joy, indeed, to a benighted nineteenth century. 
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RIGHT AND WRONG. 


positions of the body, or they tend towards 
the continuance of the species. Even 
those manifestations of intellect, of feel- 
ing, of wit, which we rightly name the 
higher faculties, are not excluded from 
this classification, inasmuch as, to every 
one but the subject of them, they are 
known only as transitory changes in the 
relative position of parts of the body. 
Speech, gesture, and every other form of 
human action are, in the long run, resolv- 
able into muscular contraction.” * I do 
not overlook the words “ to every one but 
the subject of them.” And most certainly 
I have no desire to force upon Mr. Hux- 
ley’s language a meaning which it does 
not logically convey. But surely he will 
agree with me that knowledge which is 
confined to one’s inner consciousness, and 
can never become the property of another, 
cannot have much effect upon society at 
large. It may be dismissed by any phi- 
losopher aiming at the practigal, which 
assuredly is Professor Huxley’s aim. A 
man, dwelling in the depths of his own 
consciousness, he tells us, may think, if 
he pleases, in terms of spirit. But the 
moment that man attempts to influence 
another, he must put away everything that 
is not muscular contraction. ‘ Weiter 
bringt es kein Mensch,” says the incom- 
parable genius who, in three lines, reduces 
human life to an affair of feeding oneself, 
begetting children, and doing one’s best 
to feed them. I know it may be answered, 
“Well, but the professor leaves us the 
unknown and unknowable subject, beyond 
the limits of consciousness as of physical 
science.” What ofthat? Pray what has 
morality to do with the unknown and un- 
knowable? “ Nihil volitum quin precog- 
nitum ”’ is indeed a medizval axiom, and 
so, as I fear — mindful of a former con- 
troversy in this review—may be “sus- 
pect” to Professor Huxley. But although 
medizval, it is unquestionably true. On 
morality, the unknown and unknowable 
can have only a nominal influence. The 
real influence is left to the teaching which 
sees in the exercise of our highest facul- 
ties only “ muscular contraction.” Public 
morality must be founded on publicly ac- 


* Page 122. 
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knowledged facts. It cannot depend upon 
a subjective consciousness unable to man- 
ifest itself intellectually. Professor Hux- 
ley, like Mr. Spencer, really treats ethics 
as a branch of physics. And this is in 
truth the doctrine —whether explicitly 
avowed or not —of the whole Positivist 
and experimental school. Further, right, 
they will have it, is not absolute but rela- 
tive, a matter of calculation and reasoning ; 
it is nothing but the accord of the indi- 
vidual instinct with the social instinct; 
the momentary harmony of the need mani- 
fested in me, and of the exigences of the 
species to which I belong. In like man- 
ner wrong is the absence of such accord, 
the want of such harmony; “a natural 
phenomenon like any other, but a phe- 
nomenon that at a given moment is found 
to be in opposition to the eventual good 
of the race.” And this agrees with Ben- 
tham’s doctrine that what we call a crime 
is really a miscalculation, an error in arith- 
metic. The old conception of conscience 
as the formal principle of ethics, the in- 
ternal witness of the Supreme Judge, “a 
prophet in its informations, a monarch in 
its peremptoriness, a priest in its bless- 
ings and anathemas,” is put aside as out- 
worn rhetoric. The moral sense, we are 
assured, is not primitive, not innate, buta 
mere empirical fact transformed and es- 
tablished by heredity ; a “phenomenon” 
(so they call it) variable and varying with 
the exigences of the race. General utility, 
the good of the species is, then, the only 
scientific and experimental criterion of 
human action, the sole rule of right and 
wrong; and morality consists in the ap- 
prehension of that principle, and in con- 
formity with it. Andso Mr. John Morley, 
in his book on “ Compromise,” dogmati- 
cally affirms, “ Moral principles, when they 
are true, are only registered generaliza- 
tions from experience.” Human society, 
in the view of this sage, is not an organism 
but a machine —just as the individual 
men of whom it is composed are ma- 
chines ;* a kind of company, as some one 
has happily expressed it, which insures 
against risks by applying the principles of 


* “The good man is a machine whose springs are 
adapted so to fulfil their functions as to produce bene- 
ficial results.’’ Morley’s Diderot, vol. ii., p. 178 
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solidarity and reciprocity, the taxes being | 
the premium. And as right springs from 
the fact of living together, so duty springs 
from the necessity of living together. 
The primary fount of morality, M. Littré 
has discovered —I believe the glory of 
the discovery belongs to him —is in the 
contest between egoism, the starting-point 
of which is autrition, and altruism, the 
starting-point of which is sexuality. In 
these organic needs he finds the origin of 
justice. It is a merely physiological fact,* 
the highest degree of the social instinct, 
the expression of a multitude of sensa- 
tions, images, ideas, springing succes- 
sively from various circumstances in many 
generations, and welded together, so to 
speak, in the brain, by the force of habit, 
the invention and use of language, and the 
action of time. Thus there arises a tradi- 
tion, which becomes the public opinion of 
the community, giving birth to “ those uni- 
formities of approbation and disapproba- 
tion ” — the phrase, I think, is Dr. Bain’s 
— which encourage and, so to speak, con- 
secrate such and such conduct as tending 
to the general good; or, in other words, 
as likely to result in the largest number of 
pleasant sensations for the largest number 
of people. Thus the test of the moral 
value of an action is not the intention of 
the doer but the result of the deed. In 
the new ethics the maxim so often and so 
ignorantly cited to the reproach of the 
Socicty of Jesus, that the end justifies the 
means, finds place in all its nakedness, as 
a very cardinal doctrine. It gives rise in 
practice to some curious applications, as 
when Mr. Cotter Morison, in his recent 
volume, exalts “the barren prostitute ” at 
the expense of “ the prolific spouse.” But 
in truth intention must be beside the ques- 
tion in the new morality, for its profess- 
ors, one and all, through their identifi- 
cation of moral necessity with physical 
necessity, are inevitably led to determin- 
ism. “ The doctrine of free will is virtu- 
ally unmeaning,” Mr. John Morley tells us. 
And with the quiet contempt of one who 
is most ignorant of what he is most as- 





sured, he opposes to those fatuous per- 
sons who hold it, “sensible people who | 
accept ” what he calls “the scientific ac- 
count of human action.” That account is 
that every act is really the outcome of | 
universal necessity; that free will is| 
merely a name by which we veil our igno- | 
rance of causes, an illusion properly ex- | 


vast collection of detailed associations 
whereof the history has been lost. Do 
we venture to hint a doubt that this doc- 
trine degrades man by reducing him to a 
machine? Mr. Morley loftily admon- 
ishes us that we are ‘“‘using a kind of 
language that was invented in ignorance 
of what constitutes the true dignity of 
man.” ‘What is nature itself,” he in- 
quires, “ but a vast machine, in which our 
human species is no more than one weak 
spring? Society then, and its supposed 
interests being the one rule of right and 
wrong, it is idle to talk of any natural 
rights of man. We are taught, in terms, 
that “ the oz/y reason for recognizing any 
supposed right or claim inherent in any 
man or body of men other than what is 
expressly conferred by positive law, ever 
has been, and still is, general utility,” and 
we are referred to “ Bentham, Austin, and 
Mill” as having “conclusively settled 
that.” Weare assured that “a natural right 
is a mere figment of the imagination,” 
or what is apparently regarded as more 
heinous still, “a metaphysical entity.” 
Do we venture to suggest that slavery, for 
example, may be considered as opposed 
to a man’s natural right to freedom? No, 
we are told; the true objection to slavery 
is that it is opposed to the good of the 
community. Lord Sherbrooke, some years 
ago, affirmed that the principle of abstract 
right had never been admitted in En- 
gland; a statement which implies, at the 
least, deficiency of information or short- 
ness of memory. “If it is the sound 
English doctrine,” observed Mr. Matthew 
Arnold,* by way of comment on this text, 
“that all rights are created by law, and are 
based on expediency, and are alterable as 
the public advantage may require, cer- 
tainly that orthodox doctrine is mine.” 
Ali rights the creation of law! Well, 
well, it is always a pity when Mr. Arnold 
lays aside his garland and singing robes, 
and dallies with philosophy. But such an 
accomplished scholar might have remem- 
bered that the doctrine of which he thus 
makes solemn profession is precisely the 
doctrine of the ancient sophists so admi- 
rably refuted by Plato. Besides, he surely 
possesses some acquaintance with the 
language and literature of Germany. And 
the knowledge that the idea of Maturrecht 
is the very foundation of scientific juris- 
prudence in that country might have 
served to make him pause. However, 


plained by Mr. Spencer as the result of a| there can be no question that the apostle 


* Elsewhere he allows justice to be “an irreducible 
psychical fact.”” I suppose irreducible means ultimate. 


of culture is here the mouthpiece of the 


* In this review, vol. xxiii., N. S., p. 217+ 
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vulgar belief that material power, the force 
of numbers, furnishes the last reason of 
things and the sole organ of justice; a 
belief which finds practical expression 
in the political dogma that any “ damnéd 
error” becomes right if a numerical ma- 
jority of the male adult inhabitants in any 
couniry can be induced, by rhetoric and 
rigmarole, to bless it and approve it with 
their votes. 

Now what are we to say of this new 
morality? The first thing which I shall 
take leave to say is that it is not moral at 
all. Pace Professor Huxley, I venture 
to assert that you can derive no ethical 
conception whatever from “the laws of 
comfort,” that in mere physics there is no 
room for the idea of right. I say it for 
this reason—that the mechanical view of 
the universe offers no spiritual ground of 
existence, that out of it no true individual 
can “emerge.” Noone that I know of, with 
the exception of Mr. John Morley, praises 
or blames a machine. It is only in the or- 
~~ sphere that an ethical principle can 

e found. View human life from the 
merely physical side, and force takes the 
place of right. The strongest are the 
best. They survive; they prove their 
goodness by surviving. And further than 
this the experimental sciences cannot 
bring us. Ina world of mechanism, right 
is a meaningless word, for it has neither 
object nor subject. Again I say that out 
of needs, personal or racial, out of the 
interests, whether of the individual or of 
the community, you cannot extract an 
atom of morality. For the first thing 
about the moral law, as about all law, is a 
sanction, an obligation. To labor for the 
good of humanity, to sacrifice my private 
graiification to the general welfare, may 
be an admirable rule if it comes to me 
in the name of eternal justice, or, which 
is really the same thing, in the name of 
God. Not so if it appeals to me in the 
name of utility. I ask what is useful for 
myself, for my own pleasure. Why 
should I not if man is merely a pleasura- 
ble animal? Donot mistake me. I grant 
that pleasure is a mighty spring of indi- 
vidual life. But I deny that it is the 
source of ethics. The only morality you 
can derive from it is the morality of 
money, for which pleasures, physical and 
intellectual, of all kinds, may be pur- 
chased : divina humanaque pulchris divi- 
tits parent. “Pleasure and pain govern 
the world,” Bentham tells us. “It is for 
these two sovereign masters alone,” he 
insists, “to point out what we ought to 
do, as well as to determine what we shall 





do.”* Well, surely the pleasure and pain 
which come home to the individual are his 
individual pleasure and pain. But they 
tell us, “Our sole experimental and sci- 
entific criterion of human action— the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number 
— does carry with it an obligation. The 
precept really is: Work for the general 
advantage, for you will find your own ad- 
vantage in doing so.” To this I reply, 
first, Where is the obligation, the binding 
tie? In place of it you present me with 
nothing but a mere motive. And in the 
second place I observe that the proposi- 
tion on which that motive is based is un- 
tenable. It is by no means — 
true that in working for the general ad- 
vantage I shall find my own. On the 
contrary, upon many occasions the general 
advantage points one way, and my private 
advantage another. Nay, is it too much 
to say that my own private and personal 
advantage will seldom be identical with 
the general advantage in a world where 
the struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest are primary laws? The 
truth is that the general advantage is an 
abstraction which concerns only the ab- 
straction called humanity. If pleasure, 
happiness, good, is the criterion of action, 
it is pretty certain to mean in practice our 
own individual pleasure, happiness, good. 
Let us look at the old precept, “ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” in the light of 
the new morality. I present that injunc- 
tion to a young man burning with a pas- 
sion for a married woman. He replies, 
reasonably enough, “Why should I not 
commit adultery?” “Because it is for 
the general interest, which is, in truth, 
your own interest, that you should not. 
Don’t you see, some day, when you marry, 
if you ever do marry, some one may com- 
mit adultery with your wife.” “May! 
yes; I will run that risk. Meanwhile I 
shall enjoy the supreme pleasure of grati- 
fying the strongest desire which I have 
ever experienced.” The answer seems to 
me conclusive. If pleasure be the sanc- 
tion of ethics, be assured an immediate 
and certain pleasure will be found a 
stronger sanction than a future and con- 
tingent pleasure. In fact, in any system 
of morals based on physics, the. only cri- 
terion of right and wrong, in the long run, 
is force; the only reason for: respecting 
the person or property of another is that 
he can compel respect for it. Yes ;.noth- 
ing remains but — 


* Introduction to the Principles’of Morals and Legis 
lation, chap. 1. 
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The simple rule, the good old plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

Physical laws give us mere facts. And 
the authority of a mere fact is its material 
force. You can no more extract morality 
from mere facts than sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers — perhaps less. But do we not 
speak of respecting facts? True. But 
the word respect here means only recog- 
nition; it implies no element of moral 
judgment. “Let us not fight agaiust 
facts,” says Euripides, “for we can do 
them no harm.” We recognize, as pru- 
dent men, their character of necessity. 
And so we shape them to our ends. Far 
otherwise is it with the moral law. We 
discern in it not something that we can 
make serve us, but something which we 
must serve. It humiliates, it commands 
us; our respect for it is religious. There 
is a whole universe between mechanical 
necessity and ethical necessity. Physical 
law says, “Given such and such antece- 
dents, and such and such consequences 
follow.” Moral law says, “ From such 
circumstances such action ought to fol- 
low.” Physical law declares, “This is 
how things are.” Moral law declares, 
“This is how things ought to be.” You 
cannot get that ought from an universe of 
observed facts, from an infinite series of 
experiences. “The word ought,” Kant 
observes, “expresses a species of neces- 
sity which nature does not and cannot 
present to the mind of man.... The 
word, when we consider the course of na- 
ture, has neither application nor meaning.” 
No. It belongs toanother order. A fact 
is isolated and contingent. But the dis- 
tinctive note of a moral principle is uni- 
versal necessity, the inconceivability of 
the contrary. What commands my re- 
spect for another’s claim is not the amount 
of brute force with which he can back it, 
but its justice. More, a primary note of 
justice is respect for weakness. “ Nay, 
nay,” it may be answered, “ you forget the 
long education of public opinion. Do not 
its ‘uniformities of approbation or disap- 
probation ’ furnish a sufficient account of 
morality?” No; they do not. It is not 
that I undervalue the ethical traditions 


which lie at the root of national character. | 


So far as public opinion represents those 
traditions, itis a force of indubitable value 
for good. And so far it is an effect, not 
a cause. It is in no sense the creative 
principle of morality. Not majorities but 
minorities — usually very small minorities 
—are the “helpers and friends of man- 
kind” on the path of ethical progress. 
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How in the absence of a perpetual miracle 
—which Dr. Bain, I suppose, does not 
postulate —how should it be otherwise, 
when we consider the units of which the 
majority is composed? Surely Goethe 
was not altogether unfounded when he 
wrote, “ Nothing is more abhorrent to a 
reasonable man than an appeal to a ma- 
jority, for it consists of a few strong men 
who lead, of knaves who temporize, of the 
feeble who are hangers-on, and of the mul- 
titude who follow without the slightest 
idea of what they want.” As a matter of 
fact the highest moral acts which the 
world has witnessed have been performed 
in the very teeth of an uniformity of social 
disapprobation. A primary token of 
greatness in public life is to be absolutely 
unswayed by the “ardor civium prava 
jubentium.” And pravity it is, as often 
as not, for which they clamor. Did Soc- 
rates, did Jesus Christ, found themselves 
upon the public opinion of the communi- 
ties in which they lived? What a source 
for the motive or the sanction of the moral 
law! But more; as I pointed out just 
now, the theories of naturalism, one and 
all of them, held by the prophets of the 
new ethics, involve determinism. The 
attempt to apply the laws of natural his- 
tory to social relations issues, logically 
and inevitably, in the doctrine of complete 
moral irresponsibility. For moral obliga- 
tion presupposes, nay, postulates, a certain 
freedom of the will. It is a necessity 
addressed to free activities ; not, of course, 
absolutely free, but relatively —free in 
the mysterious depths of consciousness to 
choose between motives. “Du kannst 
Mensch sein, weil du Mensch sein sollst.” 
Here is the only ground of merit and de- 
merit, the only sufficient justification of 
that penal legislation without which soci- 
ety could not hold together. Unless you 
admit free will and goodness in itself, 
absolute right and the possibility of choos- 
ing right, no reasonable theory of the 
criminal law is possible. View the male- 
factor merely in the light of physical sci- 
ence, and what you have to deal with is 
not a free agent responsible for the evil 
he has done, because he knew the wrong 
and might have refrained, but a tempera- 
ment dominated by irresistible impulses, 
a machine urged to the fatal deed by cer- 
ebral reaction. If the murderer merely 
obeyed physiological fatality in —— 
his victim, it is monstrous to punish him. 


| Where there is no responsibility there is 


no guilt. “But his execution will deter 
others.” Deter others! Is that a suffi- 
cient reason for killing an innocent per: 
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son? “But any punishment short of| anterior to all systems, just as are the 
death, at all events, may be remedial.” | intuitions of existence and of number. 
How remedial, if determination is true?| Now morality is a practical science. Its 
Velle non discitur. Such is the working | subject is man as he lives, moves, and 
of the new ethics in the sphere of criminal| has his being in the well-nigh infinite 
jurisprudence. Its influence throughout | complexity of human relations. Its con- 
the whole of the public order cannot help | clusions must, therefore, have to do with 
being equally monstrous. It saps the idea | the concrete, the conditioned, for it is the 
of responsibility in individual consciences. | science of human life. But then it views 
Its cardinal principle is supplied by the} man transcendentally— not only going 
maxim of Helvetius, taken in all its nu-| beyond the facts of sense by means 
dity and crudity, “ Tout devient légitime | of our imaginative faculty, but grasping 
pour le salut publique.” The maxim is| that spiritual substance which cannot fall 
absolutely unethical. It makes of justice, | within the range of physics. It is only in 
in Plato’s phrase, merely “the interest of | the light of the ideal atmosphere which 
the stronger.” “To do a great right do| envelops and penetrates our intellect, and 
a little wrong.” No; it may not be.|which is the very breath of life to our 
“ The dictum, ‘ All’s well that ends well,’” | spiritual being, that we can discern ethical 
Kant excellently observes, “has no place | principles. I very confidently affirm that 
in morals.” Morality is nothing if not|the progress of the physical sciences has 
absolute. It is nothing but a mere regu-| not in the least changed the moral condi- 
lation of police in any system of philoso- | tions of human existence. And Mr. Hux- 
phy, falsely so called, based solely upon |ley must pardon me if I say that when he 
the physical sciences, which are essen-|informs the world that “natural knowl- 
tially relative. edge, in desiring to ascertain the laws of 

In opposition to the teachers whose | comfort, has been driven to discover the 
views we have been considering, I venture | law of conduct,” he does but darken coun- 
to think that there is a higher law than | sel by words without knowledge. It would 
that which finds expression in the sterile} be as reasonable to assert that ethical 
formulas of naturalism, a law which is not | knowledge affords an explanation of the 
derived from the force of habit, from|}common pump. There is this essential 
imitation, from human respect, from self- | difference between the natural and the 
ishness, personal or tribal, called, in the | moral order, that physical science deals 
slipshod jargon of the day, “utility ;”a|with facts, and the generalizations ob- 
law which, as Aquinas writes, is immuta-| tained from them, by means of the princi- 
ble truth, wherein every man shares who | ple — assumed but never proved — of the 
comes intothe world. That old doctrine | uniformity of nature, while ethical science 
of natural right, now so contemptuously | starts from self-evident intuitions and cat- 
rejected as a chimera of the schools or an | egorical assertions. Thus its principles 
idol of the den, I hold to be a sound doc- | are, in the strictest sense, transcendental. 
trine, and the only sure foundation of | Not to experience does the ethical “ought” 
ethics and jurisprudence. I believe in|appeal, but to the reason of things. It 
the existence of justice anterior to all|is founded not upon the physical, but 
experience, and wholly independent of|upon the metaphysical; not upon the 
empirical deductions. I am persuaded | relative, but upon the absolute; not upon 
that the moral law exists apart from the | the phenomenal, but upon the noumenal. 
ephemeral race of man; that it existed} Not among the beggarly elements of the 
before that race came into being, and will | external universe, but in the inner world 
exist after that race has vanished from} of consciousness, of volition, of finality, 
the earth; that it is absolutely binding | must we seek the ultimate bases of right 
upon us, as upon the totality of existence ;}and duty. Ves; in its own sphere moral- 
and that we possess an organon whereby | ity is autonomous. It is absolutely inde- 
we may discover it. I shall proceed to | pendent both of religious systems and of 
give my reasons for this faith that is in | the physical sciences, It is a branch of 
me, and without which human life would| what Leibnitz called guedam perennis 
lose for me all its dignity and value. In| phiélosophia — an universal metaphysic 
what I am about to write I prescind en-| which endures though “ creeds pass, rites 
tirely from all theological theories andj change, no altar standeth sure ;” though 
religious symbols. I admit, or rather I| steam and electricity and dynamite revo- 
insist, that morality is in a true sense inde- | lutionize the external conditions of human 
pendent. I mean this, that our intuitions | life. Whether we call that philosophy 
of right and wrong are first principles | natural, or intuitive, or traditional, certain 
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it is that it embodies a number of first 
principles which are part of our intellec- 
tual heritage, and of which we may say in 
the words of the tragic poet, “They are 
from everlasting, and no man knows their 
birthplace.” Among these are the ideas 
and principles which are creative of mo- 
rality. The savage who does not in some 
way distinguish between right and wrong 
is not extant; and if he were, he would 
not be man, but something lower. There 
is, there can be, no new morality in the 
sense of new original principles. The con- 
ception of moral right was not absent from 
mankind before biology became a science, 
or until the Roya! Society was founded ; 
neither by any process of chemistry or 
physics can it be reduced to the attrac- 
tions or repulsions of matter, or its pres- 
ence detected by instruments, however 
fine. The rule of ethics is the natural and 
permanent revelation of reason. Let us 
see what that revelation is. 

And first I must say that the positivism, 
the naturalism, the materialism rampant 
in the present day appear to me to be in 
truth a great insurrection against reason. 
What is the most certain portion of all 
my knowledge? Surely it is this, that I 
—the thinking being—exist. In strict- 
ness all my knowledge is subjective. Of 
what is external to myself I know nothing 
except its potentiality. My knowledge of 
it, directly or indirectly, is dependent upon 
my sensations, which tell me, to some ex- 
tent, its qualities, but do not tell me what 
it really is, or whether it is anything if 
abstraction be made of its qualities. The 
forms of intuition and of rational induction 
supply a criterion of certitude infinitely 
transcending any afforded by what it is 
the custom to call “ positive and verifiable 
experience.” Now, as I have already in- 
sisted, the presence in our consciousness 
of the first principles of morality is an 
indubitable fact. As surely as I am con- 
scious of myself so am I conscious of 
moral obligation. “There is,” writes 
Turgot, “an instinct, a sentiment of what 
is good and right that Providence has 
engraven on all hearts, which is anterior 
to reason, and which leads the philoso- 
phers of all ages to the same fundamental 
principles of ethics.”* I am quite willing 
to leave “ Providence ” —the divine con- 
cept — out of the question here. I wish 
just now to go merely by the facts of our 
moral nature. And one of these facts — 
the primary one —is,I say, the sense of 


* Second Discours en Sorbonne. 





ethical obligation. Aristotle considered it 
the special attribute of man that he is a 
moral being, enjoying perception of good 
and evil, justice and injustice, and the 
like. It is the doctrine of the “ Politics ” 
that this marks man off from the rest of 
animate nature. We know now more than 
that great master knew concerning the 
creatures inferior to man in the scale of 
being. For myself, I cannot deny the 
rudiments, at least, of the ethical sense to 
some of them, the raw material of the 
morality which is to be. I believe with 
Professor Huxley—and it is always a 
pleasure to agree with him — that “even 
the highest faculties of feeling and intel- 
lect begin to germinate in lower forms of 
life.” Nature appears to me a vast hie- 
rarchy of being, in which one order passes 
into another by gradations so fine as to 
require “ larger, other eyes than ours ” to 
trace them. Without thought — reason — 
in the ground of things, this wide sphere 
of life is unintelligible to me. I hold with 
Kant that mere senseless mechanism is 
quite insufficient to explain organic prod- 
ucts. With him] regard the entire history 
of organic life as a process of development, 
brought about by the action of immaterial 
causes upon the forces and properties of 
matter. But unquestionably it is of man 
only that we can predicate consciousness 
in the full sense of the term. ‘“ Nature,” 
said Schelling, “sleeps in the plant, dreams 
in the animal, wakes in the man.” Every- 
where throughout her vast domain we 
seem to see the striving after individual- 
ity. Everywhere there is, in some sort, a 
principle of unity, be it in the atom of the 
inorganic world, the cell in the lower veg- 
etable forms, or the whole organism in the 
higher. The plant has life in itself. Is 
it conscious of that life? “For ‘tis my 
faith that every flower enjoys the air it 
breathes.” So Wordsworth, soaring in 
the high reason of his fancies. Who shall 
say that he is wrong? But in the animal 
world we have a further development of 
individuality. The action of mechanism 
becomes less and less. Here is motion, 
self-originated; here is some degree of 
spontaneity ; here is consciousness, imper- 
fect, indeed, but extending we know not 
how far; here are psychical faculties well 
marked, however scantily developed ; here 
is a certain accountableness. But in man 
we have more. Of him solely, I say, can 
consciousness be predicated in the full 
meaning of the word. Healone can recog- 
nize and will the creative thought of his 
being. He alone is free, for he exists for 
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himself and not for another.* He alone is 
an individual in the completest sense. He 
ismore;heisaperson. Thing, individual, 
person — ens, suppositum, hypostasis, as 
the scholastics haveit—these are the 
three degrees in the dynamic evolution of 
being. At what period in history the per- 
sonality of man emerged, we know not. 
But assuredly, whenever the period was, 
his personality was due to the growth, side 
by side with sensuous and instinctive im- 
pulses, of another very different faculty, 
which gave him quite other grounds of 
action. That was the dawn of reason, 
which rendered man’s liberty possible, 
which enabled him to become Jotens suz, 
master of his fate, by emancipating him 
from the yoke of instinct as no other ani- 
mal is emancipated. A free volition is 
spontaneity in no degree subject to phys- 
ical necessity. It may be truly called 
man’s distinctive endowment, although 
the foreshadowings, the presentiments, 
the germs of it —ytujuata tie dvOpwrivns 
Sw7¢ — may be found in the lower animals. 
It is the essence, the very form of his per- 
sonality. Itis the basis as of ethics, so 
of jurisprudence and of politics — which 
are, in truth, mere branches of ethics — 
according to the pregnant dictum of Hegel, 
“ The existence of free willis right.” It 
is to personality that rights attach, and all 
rights imply correlative duties. You can- 
not predicate rights where you cannot 
predicate duties. Rights and duties 
spring up from the same essential ground 
of human nature. They are different as- 
pects of one and the same thing. From 
each duty issues a right, the right to per- 
form the duty, with precisely the same 
logical force and warrant as from neces- 
sity issues possibility. The power of 
willing right, and the consciousnesss that 
he ought to will it, is a primary fact of 
man’s nature. And this free volition, de- 
termined by the idea of good, is in itself a 
revelation of the moral law. The auton- 
omy of the will is the object of that /er 
perfecta libertatis. ‘“* The ethical faculty,” 
as we read in the “Critique of Pure Rea-| 
son,” “ enunciates laws which are impera- 
tive or objective laws of freedom.” 
Natural right, it is sometimes said, 
arises from the inalienable idea of the 
person in himself. The statement re- 
quires to be guarded. It is only in so-| 
ciety that personality is realized, “ Unus 
homo, nullus homo.” Hence that other 





* I need hardly say that I have before my mind the 
definition of freedom given by Aristotle in the Meta- | 
physics, éXebOepog dvOpwrog 6 abrod Evexa Kal pi) | 
GAov cv, 


dictum, which must be received with the 
like caution, that right is the offspring of 
civilization. True it is that right is not 
the attribute of man in Rousseau’s “state 
of nature.” The precivilized epoch in 
which that filthy dreamer sought his 
Utopia was in truth an epoch of the reign 
of force, of hideous cruelty, of cannibalism, 
of dirt unspeakable, of sexual promiscu- 
ity, of lying and hypocrisy. And such is 
the state which his doctrines tend to bring 
back. Unquestionably it is society alone 
that gives validity to right, for man is, in 
Aristotle’s phrase, “a political animal.” 
If we follow the historical method only, 
we must pronounce the birth-place of 
right to have been the family, from which 
civil polity has been developed. But if 
we view the matter ideally, we must say 
that the experience of the race is here 
merely an occasion, not a cause; it does 
not create, it merely reveals right. The 
social organism exhibits that which lies 
in the nature of man, deep down in the 
inmost recesses of his being, but which 
could never have come out of him in isola- 
tion. Itis in history that the idea of right 
unfolds itself. Itisin the fellowship of suc- 
cessive generations that the idea becomes 
increasingly realized as man becomes 
more ethical. For man is not only “a 
political animal,” he is also “a historical 
animal.” And this it is, even more than 
the Aristotelian criterion, that marks him 
off from the rest of sentient existence. 
He is “ made and moulded of things past.” 
He is a part of all that his ancestors have 
been. Bygone generations are incarnate 
in him. He is a link between the civil- 
ization which has gone and the civilization 
to come. And what is civilization but the 
progressive realization by man of the end 
of his being, which end is ethical? Con- 
sider, on the one hand, the Red Indian 
who tortures his captive enemy, his un- 
tutored mind not doubting that he is 
merely exercising a right; and, on the 
other, contemplate John Howard on his 
“ circumnavigation of charity,” not count- 
ing his life dear so that he may redress 
the wrongs of criminals. Thus has the 
idea of right grown in the human con- 
But an idea in the true sense of 


science. 
the word it is. Its root is in the tran- 
scendental. All human rights are really 


but different aspects of that one great 
aboriginal right of man to belong to him- 
self, to realize the idea of his being. In 
strictness, positive law does not make but 
merely recognizes and guarantees them. 
A pretorian edict, an act of Parliament, 
is not their source but their channel. Our 
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codes are merely formulas in which we 


endeavor, with greater or less success, to | 


apply, in particular conditions of life and 
social environment, the dictates of that 
universal law which is absolute and eter- 
nal justice. This is, in Burke’s magnifi- 
cent language, “that great immutable, 
pre-existent law, prior to our devices and 
prior to all our sensations, antecedent to 
our very existence, by which we are knit 
and connected in the eternal frame of the 
universe, out of which we cannot stir.” 
This law, the great Roman orator had 
declared two thousand years before, “no 
nation can overthrow or annul; neither a 
senate nor a whole people can relieve us 
from its injunctions. It is the same in 
Athens and in Rome; the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.” This is the 
law of which Hooker majestically pro- 
claims: “Her seat is the bosom of God, 
her voice the harmony of the world; all 
things in heaven and earth do her hom- 
age ; the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power.” 

“God is law, say the wise.” In him the 
moral order is eternally conceived, eter- 
nally realized. But the science of ethics 
leads to, does not start from, the divine 
concept. “If us, as know so little, can 
see a bit o’ good and rights, we may be 
sure as there’s a good and a rights bigger 
nor what we can know.” So Mrs. Win- 
throp in “ Silas Marner ;” truly enough. 
The moral law is a natural revelation of 
an order of verities eternal, transcendental, 
noumenal. The correspondence of that 
law with the needs of our nature proclaims 
as with the veice of an archangel and 
the trump of God, that final causes are 
a necessary element in ethics. From the 
fact of moral obligation we reasoa to its 
source in the Infinite and Eternal. It is 
a dictum of Leibnitz that the true way 
of proving the existence of God is to seek 
the reason of the existerce for the uni- 
verse, which is the totality of contingent 
things, in the substance which bears within 
itself the reason of its existence. The 
ephemeral race and the debile reason of 
man are among the most contingent forms 
of being. Only in the Self-Existent can 
a base be found for ethical ideas. The 
great legists to whom we owe the vast 
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| the lives of men should be regulated by 
that supreme order which is justice in 
the soul, beauty in the body, and har- 
mony in the spheres. But it is to the 
Founder of Christianity and the doctors 
of his religion — conspicuous among them 
the masters of the medizval school — 
that the world owes the clearest, the most 
prevailing, the most cogent teaching as 
to the universality of right and the soli- 
darity of mankind. Now this character- 
istic of universality, is, 1 venture to think, 
the first and the most essential note of 
ethics. The theory of the mora! law must 
be founded on reason. To make of it 
a mere deduction from experience is to 
perform a mortal operation upon it, is to 
reduce right and wrong to a question of 
temperament, of environment, of cuisine, 
of latitude and longitude. Kant knew 
this well. Hence the rule which he lays 
down for our conduct, the maxim by which 
we may try and test its ethical worth: 
Act so that the motive of thy will may 
always be equally valid as a principle of 
universal legislation. I do not say that 
this maxim is alone adequate as the fun- 
damental thought of ethics. It may be 
open to the criticism that it is rather the 
uniform view of a criterion than the preg- 
nant principle of morals. But, at all 
events, in its recognition of universality it 
is built upon the everlasting rock. What 
a change to turn from the ampler ether, 
the diviner air of this noble idealism, to 
the stifling empirical doctrine prevailing 
in Our own country! I suppose that em- 
piricism is due to the influence of Locke, 
whose reign is by no means over. There 
can be no question that his method, if not 
his actual teaching, does lead to empiri- 
cism. There can be as little that the 
moral philosophy of his disciple Paley is 
essentially empirical. Schopenhauer, in 
correction of a far greater thinker, ob- 
serves that when Spinoza denies the exist- 
ence of right apart from the State, he 
confounds the means for asserting right 
with right itself. This is unquestionably 
true. But the belief that human law can 
be the ultimate ground and the only meas- 
ure of right appears upon the face of it so 
untenable that one is lost in wonder how it 
could possibly have obtained such credit. 
All right the creation of positive law! 





fabric of Roman jurisprudence knew this 
well, Hence their emphatic recognition 
of the transcendental foundation of pri- | 
vate right. It was an expression of the | 
august doctrine which they had learned | 
from the philosophers of the porch that ! 
universal reason governs the world; that | 


The right to existence, for example? or 


ithe right of self-defence? or the right to 


use to the best advantage one’s moral and 
spiritual faculties? Imagine a number of 
settlers in a new country before they have 
had time to frame a polity. Are they 
then devoid of these rights? Surely it is 
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sufficient to ask such a question. But we 
are told that these rights arise from a con- 
tract, express or implied. Asa matter of 
fact society is not founded upon conven- 
tion, although I allow a virtual compact 
whence is derived the binding obligation 
of laws regarding things in themselves 
indifferent. But if the rights which I have 
instanced exist at all—and in practice 
every one admits their existence —they 
possess universal validity. A contract 
may or may not be. It is contingent. 
But these rights must be. They are abso- 
lute. Right is founded on necessity. 
What is necessary and immutable cannot 
proceed from the accidental and change- 
able. To me it is evident, upon the testi- 
mony of reason itself, that there are cer- 
tain rights of man which exist anterior to 
and independently of positive law, which, 
do not arise ex contractu or guast ex con- 
tractu, and which may properly be called 
natural, because they originate in the na- 
ture of things. And here let me express 
my regret at the scanty and uncertain 
treatment which this subject has received 
from one who is by common consent the 
most accomplished of English jurispru- 
dents. In his “ Ancient Law,” Sir Henry 
Maine tells us that “the law of nature,” 
as the great Roman jurisconsults con- 
ceived of it, “confused the past and the 
present;” that “logically it implied a 
state of nature which once had been regu- 
lated by natural law,” while “ for all prac- 
tical purposes it was something belonging 
to the present, something entwined with 
existing institutions, something which 
could be distinguished from them by a 
competent observer.” The law of nature 
as I understand it, and as I believe the 
Roman jurisconsults, following the great 
Hellenic philosophers from Aristotle 
downwards, understood it, belongs to the 
domain of the ideal. It is the type to 
which positive law should endeavor, as 
far as may be, to approximate; but the 
approximation must vary indefinitely ac- 
cording to social conditions. I am well 
aware that what is noumenally true may 
be phenomenally false ; that in the life of 
men, principles must be viewed not in the 
abstract but in the concrete, as embodied 
in actual facts and institutions. I quite 
agree with Sir Henry Maine that in juris- 
prudence we must rigorously adhere to 
the historical method. Butit also appears 
to me that the historical method alone 
is insufficient. Its conclusions must be 
tested, must be corrected by that reason 
which is the ultimate court of appeal. The 





law of nature is an expression of the na-| Kant tells that a man has reason and ua- 


ture of things in their ethical relations. 
The natural rights of man have an ideal — 
which means most real — value, as show- 
ing the goal to which society in unison 
with individual efforts should tend. We 
live in a world of objects conditioned by 
ideas. A right is that one possession of 
the individual, with which, in virtue of the 
moral law, no power outside him can inter- 
fere.” The office of positive law is to 
guard those rights. ‘“ The faculty of con- 
straint,” Kant says, “aims at the vindica- 
tion of my natural rights by suppressing 
their violation.” Positive law is the rule 
of reciprocal liberty, the guardian of the 
natural rights of the individual which are 
the rule of his liberty. The idea of per- 
sonality is limited by the idea of solidar- 
ity. In the true social theory these ideas 
are reconciled, not abolished. For, pace 
Mr. John Morley, society, like the indi- 
vidual, is an organism, not a machine. 
Hence we may accept Kant’s definition of 
freedom, “the rights of the individual so 
far as they do not conflict with the rights 
of other individuals.” With this proviso 
it must be maintained that man is natu- 
rally free ; that he has a natural right to 
the normal development and exercise of 
his various faculties, and therefore that he 
has a right to the means necessary to their 
development. 

It appears to me of the utmost impor- 
tance to insist upon these truths at the 
present day, when there is so strong and 
so growing a tendency in the popular mind 
to believe that virtue and duty, justice 
and injustice, are mere matters of conven- 
tion; when for the eternal distinction be- 
tween true and false, right and wrong, we 
are so peremptorily bidden to substitute 
the uncouth shibboleths of a sect of phys- 
icists. I had occasion, not long ago, to 
cite the well-known dictum, “ The rights 
of man are in a middle.” ‘The printers 
were good enough to make of it, “The 
rights of man are in a muddle.” In a 
muddle indeed! My object in this paper 
has been to let in, if possible, a little light 
upon the weltering chaos; to help my 
readers, in however small a degree, to give 
order and fixity to their conceptions upon 
social relations. But one is nothing in 
England if not what is called “ practical.” 
Your average Englishman does not care 
greatly whether there be a God or not, 
provided the price of stock does not fall. 
There is truth in Mr. Carlyle’s account of 
him, that if you want to awaken his real 
beliefs, you must descend into “his stom- 
ach, purse, and the adjacent regions.” 
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derstanding. Reason seems to have well- | 
nigh departed from the British mind since | 
the overthrow among us of the Aristo- | 
telian philosophy by Hobbes and Locke. | 
I quoted, at the beginning of this paper, | 
the statement, which seems to me quite 
correct, that Mr. Herbert Spencer is em- 
phatically *ke philosopher of the present 
day in England andin America. No won- 
der. His is essentially what the French 
call a raison d’épictier, a grocer’s intellect. 
He is most industrious, most precise, most 
conscientious, most clear when he chooses, 
within certain limits. But they are nar- 
row limits, like the four walls of a shop. | 
Of the vast horizons beyond, he has no 
knowledge. “The vision and the faculty 
divine,” essential to all philosophy worthy 
of the name, is notinhim. His popularity 
is an emphatic testimony to the singular 
unidealism—I had almost written the 
congenital imbecility—of the English 
mind in respect of eternal and divine 
things. I suppose an effort should be 
made to heal it. But who is sufficient for 
these things? Zxoriare aliguis. Mean- 
while, in order to put myself in touch with 
the national sentiment, I shall point to 
two practical applications of this doctrine 
of right upon which I have been insisting ; 
to its bearing upon the questions of pollit- 
ical power and private property raised so 
imperiously by democracy and socialism. 
But with the permission of the editor of 
this review, I must do that in another 
paper. W. S. LILLy. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SUCH PITY AS A FATHER HATH. 
I. 

THE grey downpour of a wet afternoon 
in late September gave a dreary look to 
the surroundings of Ballendoun farmhouse 
up on the hillside, and to the little village 
of Inchrye in the valley below. In the 
northern counties of Scotland in such 
weather, nature’s face seems grim and 
careworn to her loving children ; and even 
on those who profess a stoic indifference 
to her moods she has a depressing effect. 

So down in the village the one long 
straggling street was empty even of the 
children, who on a less dismal day would 
have braved the rain and their mothers’ 
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socially disposed people might sit and 
talk. Only at the merchant’s shop was 
there any stir of life. The merchant’s 
shop in a Scotch village is, as far as his 
capital permits, an emporium, and even if 
your lack be only a lack of news, you will 
find that he retails it too, and gratis. 

On this cheerless afternoon the mer- 
chant had some half-dozen customers, — 
one or two in search of pins or treacle, but 
most come to talk over the news. And 
for once they had weighty news to discuss 
—news which, as Affleck the innkeeper 
remarked, with a certain gloomy satisfac- 
tion, “ would be ina’ the papers the morn.” 
Peter Sim, a local jack-of-all-trades, as 
accredited Inchrye correspondent of the 
weekly County Herald, was already com- 
posing his account of the sad event, or 
tragic occurrence (he was not sure how to 
characterize it), and was quite alive to his 
increased importance in the esteem of his 
neighbors, as their mouthpiece on this 
occasion to the world. 

“Ye maun min’ an’ put in that he’s 
some silly-like, Peter,” said Mrs. Rae, the 
merchant’s wife. 

“ Silly-like!” interrupted her husband ; 
“he’s mair nor silly, — he’s clean daft.” 

‘“ The wunner to me is,” said Peter, “no 
that the thing has happened, but that it 
didna happen afore.” 

‘“‘ Ye’re richt there, Peter,” from Affleck ; 
and a chorus of “ Ay, ay,” followed this 
remark, and there was another ruminative 
pause. They had had the news under 
discussion since morning; and although 
there was still much to think of, there was 
little left to say. 

“There hasna bin onything like it in 
the place sin’ that pedlar body was mur- 
dered at the cross-dykes,” said Peter at 
length ; ‘an’ he was an orra sort o’ cratur, 
that naebody kent much aboot. Noo, this 
is ane 0’ wersels.” 

“Fa was’t murdered the pedlar?” in- 
quired Mrs. Rae. 

“Oh, some o’s ain freens, as far as I 
min’; it was efter some drucken quarrel 
they hed.” 

“Ye canna jist say that auld Grant’s 
murdered, though,” said Mrs. Rae; “he’s 
no deid yet, and Robbie Macbeth’s wife 
telt me ’at he had heard the doctor say to 
auld Kirsty ’at he micht live gin they took 
awfu’ care o’ him.” 

“Teuch!” said Peter contemptuously ; 





admonitions alike. The smithy door, a 


favorite loitering- place, was deserted ; | 


there was no one to be seen at the burn, 


where the parapet of the little bridge | 


“doctors maun gie folk hope, fatever’s 
wrang, but we a’ ken ¢ha?’s naething to 
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aboot it? an’ as sure’s I’m sittin’ here, 
that’s far Robbie’s gane.” 

As he ceased, the sound of quick foot- 
steps coming along the uneven roadway 
roused a general expectancy among the 
group; and Jean Raffan, the schoolmas- 
ter’s servant, who was ostensibly there to 
choose some knitting-yarn from the piled- 
up bundles in the doorway, looked out to 
report, turning in again with a warning, 
“ Preserve us! if it’s no Meg Grant!” 

The new-comer paused on “the threshold 
to close her wet umbrella before entering 
the shop. She was a weather-beaten, el- 
derly woman, very plainly dressed, in dark 
wincey, with a checked plaid covering her 
head and closely wrapped round her spare 
figure. Both dress and plaid were very 
wet, and her thick shoes were covered 
with mud. “A loaf o’ white breid anda 
quarter o’ tea,” she said, as Mrs. Rae 
came forward to serve her. She felt pain- 
fully conscious that her every word and 
movement were noted by those round her, 
but the somewhat ungracious reserve ha- 
bitual to her race helped her to hide, 
under an impassive face and laconic tone, 
all the agitation they looked for. 

“Is that a’? asked Mrs. Rae, when 
she had served her. 

“ Ay,” was the answer, as her customer, 
gathering her purchases into the grey 
shawl, turned quickly to the door. 

Peter Sim and Affleck shuffled out of 
her way; and, still with a tingling con- 
sciousness of their attentive eyes and 
ears, Meg Grant stepped out into the rain, 
and hastened home. They were not un- 
kindly people ; if her unexpected advent 
had roused their curious interest in her, 
as a partaker in that morning’s tragedy, it 
had also served to quicken their sympa- 
thy; and when Mrs. Rae said, “She was 
aye ane to keep hersel’ to hersel’, Meg 
Grant, but we maun a’ feel for her noo, 
puir thing ” — there was a general assent. 

Meanwhile, leaving them to discuss her 
trouble, as she knew they would, Meg 
hastened home, past the church, prettier 
than most Scotch parish churches, but 
today sharing in the dreary aspect of the 
world — up the steep hill road, across the 
whin-hill as a short cut, and into the road 
again. It was a Highland road, and long 
sprays of wild rose overhung the dyke on 
either side, while the rushes and marsh 
fern fringing the ditches smelt sweet in the 
rain. Every stone in the wall, every bush 
she knew, and yet she seemed so far re- 
moved in her own consciousness from 
the days when they were familiar. They 
looked now as they had looked yesterday, 
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but she felt herself so strangely different. 
The change, the horror which had in a 
few hours seized and made itself at home 
in her life, overshadowed all her thoughts 
as she walked. She tried to ignore it, 
she forced her mind to grasp and reiterate 
every trivial idea suggested by external 
things; she observed the cart- ruts, half 
full of rain, and wondered in a dull fashion 
if any cart had passed that day. The 
braid at the edge of her dress was frayed 
in front, and she made herself calculate 
how much she would need to go round 
the skirt. She was trying to absorb her- 
self in the question of whether she should 
take into common wear her purple wincey 
gown, and use this for her morning work, 
when the lurking consciousness of her 
trouble, which she had striven to keep 
out, overthrew all her feeble defences, and 
like a surrounding, inrushing tide, swept 
through her heart. Her father would die 
— why, it would be mourning she would 
be wearing next, and where would she be? 
Her father gone, and Willie —if the 
“did onything ” to him she would be left 
alone, alone in the world. 

The sight of the sodden cornstooks in 
the fields as she passed seemed to have 
no meaning to her eyes. Yesterday they 
were her father’s, the precious, scanty re- 
sults of the year’s anxious farming; and 
she had watched for a drying wind, and 
rejoiced when it came —and hoped and 
feared; but now, now, her father was dy- 
ing, and Willie in trouble, and what did it 
matter about the corn? The cart-track 
grew more steep and stony as she came 
near home, and ended in a narrow bit of 
open grassy field, at the farther side of 
which was the farmhouse and steading. 
Her heart had been dully beating in her 
ears all the way, like a whispered sugges- 
tion, “ What if he is dead? what if he is 
dead?” and she dreaded to look, lest at 
door or window she should see some one 
watching to tell her. But all was still. 
Only Moy, the collie, with all a dog’s sym- 
pathy, came to meet her, looking in her 
face with troubled affection, and following 
her slowly to the door. 

In front of the farmhouse was a little 
bit of garden, full of wet, bushy plants ; 
these grew lank and lush about the low 
windows, lessening the amount of light 
they gave, which was not much at best. 
On either side of the little pebble-paved 
path leading from the gate to the door, 
the borders were trodden down by heavy 
footmarks, and the climbing monthly rose- 
bush trained up the house wall had one 
long unfastened branch broken and tram- 
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The threshold | speer?” he replied roughly. 





“ She said 


footsteps, and | somethin’ about fader wantin’ his tea, and 
, 


the stone floor of the little entrance lobby |o’. Fat for did ye no lat me gang to the 


had been hastily pushed aside. 


Meg | mairchant’s ?’’ he continued fretfully, hark- 


noted these signs of disorder with dull | ing back to his grievance. 


eyes. All the zeal for thrift and order 
which had hitherto kept her hands busy, 
and her home a credit to her, all her 
huswife pride, seemed far away from 
her, and it was mechanically and without 
paying much heed that she lifted the 
broken rose-branch and fastened it back 
before she went in. The keeping-room 
and a little-used parlor flanked the door 
on either side. A small staircase oppo- 
site gave access to the bedrooms; anda 
long, narrow, echoing passage, off which 
opened dairies and cupboards, led to the 
back kitchen. Meg stood and listened at 
the parlor door, where her father lay, but 
there was no sound. He had been carried 
in there in the morning, and the doctor 
had forbidden her to attempt to move 
him. Hoping that he slept, she went as 
quietly as she could to the. back kitchen. 
Here a peat fire was smouldering on the 
open hearth, and beside it, slouching in 
a low armchair, sat a tall, heavily-built 
man, somewhat older than herself. It 
was her brother Willie. 

“ That's you, is’t?” he remarked, hardly 
looking round. “Ye’ve gotten yoursel’ 
real weet.” 

“ Ay, it’s jist me,” said Meg wearily, 
unfolding her purchases from her shawl ; 
“has Kirsty been ben?” 

“ Ay, she was ben,” he answered indif- 
ferently ; then observing the parcels, “ Hae 
ye been doun a’ the wye to the mairchant’s ? 
Fat fo did ye no tell me ye were gaun? I 
wad hae gane for ye. I like fine to gang 
to the mairchant’s, ye ken that,” he went 
on, with a childish air of grievance. 

Meg looked at him. She was filled with 
an aching sense of pity for him — his in- 
ability to understand what he himself had 
done. “He wad gang to the mair- 
chant’s!” she thought to herself, with 
almost a smile at his childishness, and 
thena sharp pang, as she pictured the sen- 
sation his appearance would have created 
among the gossips there. “It was bad 
aneuch me gaun,” she added to herself, as 
she knelt on the hearth to blow up the 
fire. 

“Fat was Kirsty seekin’?” she asked 
her brother. 

“T dinna ken.” 





| she said, “ an’ ye like that. 


Meg knew his ways, and that she must 
humor him to keep him quiet. ‘“ Weel, 
Wullie, fat wad ye hae gotten gin I had 
latten ye? is’t sweeties ye were wantin’?” 

He nodded with a cunning look. ‘“ She 
aye gies me them when! gang,— ye ken 
that.” 

“ Aweel, if that’s a’,” said Meg, “ you 
blaw the fire, there’s a guid laddie, till I 
gang up the stair and get aff thae weet 
claes, an’ I'll fess down a gran’ poke I got 
frae Glesgey tae ye.” 

Willie’s eyes brightened, and he 
clenched the bargain by taking the bel- 
lows from his sister, leaning forward in his 
chair and blowing with a will. Meg hur- 
ried away to change her dress. Her bed- 
room was above the room where her father 
lay, and though she moved as lightly as 
she could, her footsteps apprised those 
below of her return. When she came 
down she found Kirsty, a stout old woman 
— their only servant — watching for her 
at the foot of the stair. 

“‘ Hoo’s fader ? ” Meg asked, in an eager 
whisper. 

“Qu, he’s aye the same,” answered 
Kirsty; “he’s no sleepin’, but he lies 
quaite aneuch.” 

“ Was he speerin’ for me?” 

“He askit for ye was, an’ I said ye 
wadna be lang, an’ was he wantin’ his tea? 
but he said he wad wait or ye cam’.” 

“ll bring it ben in twa meenits ; gang 
in an’ tell him,” said Meg, as she has- 
tened to the back kitchen. Willie had 
wearied of his task, but the fire had burnt 
up nevertheless, and the kettle boiled. 
Meg hurried to get the tea ready, laying 
on the table the box of confections she 
had brought down with her. “ See, Wullie, 
there’s for ye.” It was a pretty little 
French-made box, with a picture of kittens 
on the top. Willle seized it with an ex- 
clamation of pleasure. 

“Eh, see at thae bonnie little catties! 
Isna that real bonnie ? ” 

He was still occupied with it, turning it 
over in his hands, taking out and replacing 
first one sweetmeat and then another, wher 
Meg summoned him to the table. 

“ There’s white breid for ye the nicht,” 
Come in ower 
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and butter on a small japanned tray which | 
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had been her mother’s, and was kept as | 


an ornament on the kitchen mantel-shelf. 
As she took it down and dusted it, with 


the sense of a great occasion justifying | 


its use, she remembered how her mother 
used to speak of it with pride as “ane o’ 
my mairriage presents.” She carried it 
along the passage, and gently opened the 
door of the room where her father lay. 
Kirsty was stirring the fire, which burnt 
in a dull and cheerless fashion. “I canna 
mak’ it burn,” she explained ; “the vent’s 
that damp wi’ no being eesed.” 

“ Are ye cauld, fader?” asked Meg ten- 
derly, as she laid down her tray and bent 
overhim. He was an old man, but strong 
and hearty-looking, with a vigorous frame 
and sunburnt face. His thick grey hair 
was ruffled with the uneasy movement of 
his head on the pillow, and his eyes un- 
closed wearily as his daughter spoke. 

“I think I maun hae been sleepin’,” he 
said, in a puzzled tone. “ Far hae ye been, 
Meg?” 

“JT gaed doun to the mairchant’s. I 
wasna lang; and noo, here’s yer tea, 
fader.” 

He lay on the sofa which had been has- 
tily converted into a bed for him. It was 
a hard, old-fashioned sofa, covered with 
horsehair, but more roomy than a modern 
couch; and with blankets and _ piliows 
gathered in haste from the rooms up-stairs, 
Meg had made it fairly comfortable. 

His eyes fell on the little tea-tray as 
she put it on a chair beside him. “ That’s 
yer mither’s tray,” he said dreamily; and 
then with a faint smile, “ Fat hae we got- 
ten white breid for? I’m no a veesitor.” 

“I thocht ye might fancy it, fader,” she 
said, trying to smile back, “an’ I haena 
bakit the day.” 

The room was so dark, from the shadow 
of the elder-bushes in the garden, and the 
fire so cheerless, that Meg lit a candle, one 
of a pair in tall green glass candlesticks 
on the mantelpiece, which was crowded 
with an array of little crnaments — three 





framed photographs, a pair of china watch- 
dogs with gilt chains, and a britannia- | 
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see fader, but ye maunna lat him in; say 
’at the doctor said we were to lat naebody 
in; an’ say I canna come to the door, gin 
he speers for me.” 

Kirsty rose from her knees before the 
fire, on which she had not effected any 
visible improvement. 

“ An’ Kirsty,” said Meg, following her 
as she went to the door, “ye maunna lat 
him ben to Wullie—ye maunna! Jist 
say ’at we canna see him the noo, nane o’s, 
though we’re muckle obleeged till him for 
coming.” 

A knock at the house door summoned 
Kirsty. She hastily smoothed her apron 
and left the room, closing the door behind 
her. A rainy gust of wind shook it as she 
opened the outer one to the minister’s 
knock ; and the old farmer looked inquir- 
ingly at his daughter, who came and knelt 
beside him. 

“Fa’s thon?” he asked uneasily. 
“Wasna that some ane at the door?” 

“ Ay, it’s jist Mr. Robison come tae 
speer for ye; but she’ll no lat himin. Ye 
maun keep quaite, ye ken, and try tae tak’ 
yer tea, fader. Are ye no carin’ for’t?” 

“Ou, I dinna ken,” he said, but he took 
the cup, and let her raise his head with 
her strong arm. She was a slender little 
woman this daughter of his, with a pale 
and thin but sweet face, and jarge grey 
eyes, full of expression. ‘“ There’s mair 
strength an’ sense baith in Meg’s little 
finger then you’ll ever hae,” he had been 
wont to say, by way of reproof and incen- 
tive to Willie, when the two were children, 
and Willie’s idiotcy had not seemed more 
than very backward intelligence; but the 
words grew so Sadly true, that he had long 
ceased to say them. 

Now as Meg knelt beside him, with one 
arm under his head, and gently took the 
empty cup from him with her free hand, 
he looked fondly at her and stroked her 
cheek. “Ye were aye like yer mither, 
Meg,” he murmured, — “ douce and mind- 
fu’, like yer mither.” 

Meg’s aching heart could hardly bear 
this unwonted tenderness. Like most 
Scotch country folk, they were silent and 
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Meg placed the candlestick on the top| between them. That her father should be 
of a high chest of drawers, behind her | so unlike himself therefore, increased her 
father’s head, and went to the window to| terrible forebodings, until she could no 
draw down the blind. As she did so, she | longer fight them back; her lips trembled, 
saw the figure of an approaching visitor | her eyes filled, her heart ached, so that 


opening the little gate. 


she longed to hide herself and weep; but 


“It’s the minaister!” she said, half|she might not, for who could take her 


aloud, and turned to Kirsty. 


thon’s the minaister; he’ll hae come to 
LIVING AGE. 
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“‘ Kirsty, | place ? 


As she knelt, the voices outside of 
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Kirsty and the minister, unconsciously to | 


themselves, grew louder. “ Have the po-| 
lice been informed?” the minister was | 
asking. They had moved as they talked 
into the shelter of the half-closed door, 
and both voices were distinctly heard. 
Meg instantly remembered Willie in the 
kitchen, and dreaded his overhearing 
them; but the same thing seemed to have 
occurred to Kirsty, and she heard her go 
and close the door leading to the kitchen 
passage before answering. 

“Ou, ay, sir; Macbeth, the constable, 
was up as sune’s he heard, maybe a twa 
hours efter, an’ he saw the doctor, efter he 
had been in like; and they said the shirra 
wad be comin’ oot; it’s an awfu’ busi- 
ness.” 

“Very sad, very sad indeed,” returned 
the minister. Meg began to apprehend a 
long colloquy between the two, and cast 
about in her mind how to stop it. Mr. 
Robertson — or Robison as it was locally 
pronounced — was a kindly gossiping man, 
farm-bred and bucolic in his interests, a 
good judge of the temporal affairs of his 
parishioners, and able as well as ready to 
advise in regard to them; but not distin- 
guished for wisdom or sympathy, or any 
diagnostic power in spiritual things. To 
such a man, in such a position, the gossip 
of the country-side was of unfailing inter- 
est, and the news of the Grants’ trouble 
had made him take Ballendoun on his way 
home, so as to hear particulars if possible 
at first hand. Kirsty might be trusted to 
keep him at the door, Meg knew, but the 
opportunity of so eager a listener was 
more than her talkativeness could resist. 
She was stout, and lame from rheumatism, 
and could not therefore be sent on errands 
demanding haste, such as Meg’s to the 
village that afternoon. This was her first 
opportunity of pouring forth toan outsider 
a full account of the morning’s events, 
and she was loath to lose it. 
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But the old man caught herarm. “ Lat 
a-be, Meg —lat a-be; we’re maybe nane 
the waur o’ hearin’ fat folk think o’s, ance 
in a while.” 

“ An’ how is Mr. Grant? is he conscious 
— was he stunned?” queried the minister. 

“Dr. Fraser said ’at he was dangerous,” 
answered Kirsty; “he was afraid o’ fivver 
comin’ on, and we mustna lat naebody in 
tae see him, or else they wad hae been 
prood to hae seen ye, sir. Na, he wasna 
exactly stunned; he cried to Wullie that 
he cudna rise, and Wullie he came rinnin’ 
in to hiz, and tauld us a’ aboot it.” 

“Do you mean that he confessed the 
crime?” inquired the minister; and in his 
tone Meg could detect that condemnation 
which he, and doubtless all the neighbors, 
would deal out to Willie. 

“ He couldna but tell’s,” explained Kirs- 
ty; “but it was no what you wad ca’ con- 
fessing, sir, for he disna seem to ken he’s 
dune wrang. He helpit us tae get the 
maister in. But he’s sic a naitral—he 
forgets a’thing as sune as it’s ower. He’s 
no’ responsible for it, though it’s an awfu’ 
business.” 

“1 doubt whether the law will take that 
view of it, though,” said Mr. Robertson 
pompously: “it’s a murderous assault, any 
way you look at it.” 

He was beginning a fresh question, 
when Meg grew desperate, and, unable to 
free her arm, which was under her father’s 
head, against his will, and while he held 
her hand to keep her, she called Kirsty 
to come to her in so peremptory a tone, 
that the minister, with a hasty “ There’s 
Miss Grant calling; is he in there? I 
didn’t know; say I just called to inquire,” 
—took his departure, and Kirsty reap- 
peared. 

“Gae ben and gie Wullie his tea, and 
dinna stand claivering wi’ folk that gait. 
It isna fit,” Meg added sadly, “ fan we hae 
sick folk i’ the hoose.” 





Meg knelt by the sofa watching her 
father’s face, — he was a little dull of hear- 


Kirsty shut the door and hirpled away 


|to the back kitchen, to take her tea with 


ing, as they put it, but she thought he| Willie. He was sitting at the table, divid- 


must hear now. 

“ Had Mr. Grant any quarrel with Wil- 
lie?” asked the minister. 

“Na, na,” said Kirsty, “it was naethin’ 
o’ that sort. Fa wad quarrel wi’ the like 
o’ him? It was jist a sudden bleeze of 
anger. The laddie jist gied him a clart 
ower the heid—he didna like haein’ to 
gang oot to’s wark sae early like; he jist 
did it in a bleeze o’ anger.” 

“Fader, Ill tell him to gang. Kirsty 
sudna haud him speakin’ that gait,” said 
Meg, with vexation, endeavoring to rise. 


| ing his attention between a thick slice of 
| bread and butter and the box of sweets. 
“TIsna that real bonnie?” he said with 
| childish exultation, to Kirsty, holding out 
the box for her to see. 

“Eh ay! siccan a bonnie box,” she an- 
| swered, with the tone of interest one uses 
'toachild. “Far got ye that, Wullie?” 
| “Frae Meg,” he said, nodding his head 

in the direction of the parlor. ‘ She got 
| it frae Glesgey ; dev ye see the wee catties 
|on't?” 

| Kirsty admired it at due length, and 




















utties 


, and 
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accepted one of the sweetmeats, which 
Willie, with an air of importance, chose 
out from the rest with his big fingers, and 
placed in her hand. 

“Thank ye, Wullie—I’ll keep it till 
I’ve hed my tea,” she said; and then they 
took their meal in silence. 

Kirsty, as an old servant of the family, 
well accustomed to Willie and his ways, 


had almost come to regard him as a child | 


in years as well as sense. He was “the 
laddie ” or “the boy” when they spoke of 
him — strong enough indeed to doa man’s 
work, though very lazy over it, and not to 
be trusted to carry on any task without su- 
pervision. But he was very easily guided, 
and obedient on the whole, and had always 
been accounted harmless. All the neigh- 
bors knew his uncouth, slouching figure, 
and had a kind word ready for him when 
they met. 

Now, indeed, since his sudden assault 
on his father that morning, the news of 
which had spread like wildfire through 
the village, a feeling of uneasiness had 
taken possession of the neighbors. That 
one wild deed might at any moment be 
followed by another, and Willie become a 
dangerous lunatic, instead of a harmless 
“ naitral,” was their confident expectation ; 
and the little gathering at the merchant's 
were still discussing Meg’s appearance 
among them, and trying to extract from it 
fresh light on the situation, long after she 
reached her home. 

“It stands to rizzon the auld man canna 
be in dainger, or she wudna hae left him,” 
said Peter Sim. 

“Ah, but she cudna send Kirsty, d’ye 
see ?—she’s that cripple; so she bud to 
come hersel’. I’m thinkin’ that wad be 
the wye o’t,” interposed Mrs. Rae. “ It’s 
no varra lang, just a twa-three days ago, 
sin’ Wullie was doun here a message ; she 
used aye to send him for ony little thing 
— puir falla!” 

“ She wudna send him the day, though,” 
put in Peter Sim; “wull he be lockit up, 
think ye?” 

This was anew idea, and much debated. 


Robbie Macbeth, as the constable was | 
familiarly called, had been twice up at 


Lallendoun in the morning, and had been 
seen talking to the doctor on the latter’s 
return. 

** An’ he went awa’ to Kirktown by the 
twal’ train, an’ I ken this is no the day ‘at 
he sud gang,” added Rae with some em- 
phasis. 

“He wad be gaun to gie a deposition, 
or fat is’t they ca’ it?” speculated his 
wife. 
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“ F7e disna do that,” said Peter Sim, in 
| a tone of contempt for her limited knowl- 
|edge. ‘“ That’s fat auld Grant maun do 
afore he dees; but Robbie wad be gaun 
to get the shirra to tak it—-¢ha?t’s mair 
likely.” 

* Aweel, the shirra canna come the day,” 
remarked Affleck, “for there’s no train 
frae Kirktown till the morn; they’re unco 
ill aff for trains comin’ this wye.” 

“ He’s bud to come, though, fan a man’s 
deein’, trains or no trains ; and auld Grant’s 
deein’, or I’m much mista’en,” said Peter 
Sim. 

“Tt was an awfu’ clart he got,” said a 
stout matron, who had recently joined the 
conclave, on the pretext of an errand to 
“the shop.” ‘ Robbie Macbeth’s wife telt 
me the cut was as lang’s yer haun’, and 
unco deep, richt across the back o’s heid; 
and neither wunner. Willie’s gey strong, 
an’ he wad hae nae control o’ himsel’ when 
he was angert.” 

“ See, fae’s this comin’?” called Peter 
Sim from the threshold, where he stood 
smoking and looking out. There was a 
general rising, and crowding to the door, 
of the group within. 

They saw a carriage coming along the 
winding road from Kirktown. 

“ That’s varra like Macbeth on the 
box,” said Mr. Rae. 

“ An’ it’s varra like that new machine 
frae Davidson’s at Kirktown,” added 
Affleck. “It maun jist be the shirra. 
He'll hae posted a’ the wye oot. They’ll 
be comin’ to huz.  I1’ll awa’.” 

He hurried away to the inn to receive 
the arrivals, and the rest of the group of 
idlers slowly dispersed, some to find a 
post of observation near the inn, and the 
rest to watch from the doors of their own 
homes in the long village street. 


II. 


THE carriage stopped at the Inchrye 
Arms to water the horses. Macbeth, the 
constable, climbed down from the box, 
stiff and weary after the long wet drive. 
A party of four occupied the inside seats ; 
Mr. Bruce, the sheriff-substitute of the 
county, a tall and fine-looking young man, 
with closely shaven face and keen eyes; 
with him the grey-haired old procurator- 
fiscal, and a consequential-looking clerk. 
They had gone a little out of their way in 
coming to pick up Dr. Fraser, who lived 
on the outskirts of Inchrye parish. He 
was to act as medical officer for the crown. 

“ Does your lordship wish me to accom- 
pany you?” asked Macbeth respectfully, 





at the carriage window. 
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“What do you say, doctor?” said Mr. 
3ruce. “You know the son’s state of 

mind. You thought his arrest would do 
harm to the father?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied the doctor, a 
red-haired Scotchman, rather brusque and 
energetic in his speech, but thoroughly 
kind-hearted ; “it would kill him * off 
straight. I must protest against it while 
there is the least chance of life for the 
old man.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Bruce slowly, “in a 
case of this kind we must consider other 
people. The son seems to have been 
harmless enough hitherto; but when he 
has made one savage assault of this nature, 
is it not highly probable he will follow it 
by others ?” 

“There is about one chance in a thou- 
sand,” returned the doctor. “I know the 
man very well, Iam satisfied it is not a 
case of brain disease at all. His sister 
has complete control over him. The as- 
sault was evidently from sudden irritation, 
as a child will strike you in a fit of rage. 
I saw him only an hour or so after — for 
they happened to hear I was in the vil- 
lage, and sent for me —and he was per- 
fectly quiet, without the least trace of 
excitement. If you take Macbeth now to 
arrest him, you very likely will throw him 
into a state of excitement very difficult to 
control, and you most certainly will hasten 
the father’s death. He is greatly attached 
tohisson. He calls him ‘the boy,’ though 
he must be over forty.” 

The fiscal had still to be convinced. 
“If he has any sense, he will be aware 
from the fact of our coming that his crime 
is of a very serious nature. They may 
help him to escape if we delay the arrest,” 
he suggested. 

“He has not sufficient sense for that,” 
replied the doctor; “as you will see at a 
glance. He had no intention of injuring 
his father, and he did notin the least real- 
ize the strength of the blow he gave. I 
don’t suppose he knows what a prison is, 
and if he does he will never dream of 
being sent there himself. Leave the con- 
stable here till we come back, and then 
you can give what orders you please.” 

To these arguments they yielded; and 
ordering Macbeth to await them at the 
inn when they returned, they drove on to 
Ballendoun. 

Willie and Kirsty were still in the back 
kitchen, the former hulking over the fire 
in comfortable contentment, while Kirsty 
moved to and fro, washing the dishes. 
Suddenly the sound of approaching wheels 
on the rough farm-road broke the silence, 
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“It’s a cair- 
he said gleefully — “ a twa-horsed 


and Willie rose to look out. 
riage!” 
cairriage, an’ it’s comin’ straicht tae 
the hoose. I maun gang oot and see,” 
and he hurried out bareheaded to the 
roughly paved yard. Kirsty’s heart leapt 
to her mouth. Macbeth had said the 
sheriff would come, but she had thought 
not till the morrow, and now this must be 
he, for no carriage but the doctor’s gig 
ever came their way. She stayed but one 
moment at the window to make sure; the 
carriage rumbled over the rough bit of 
causeway into the yard, and stopped. 
Willie went forward to meet it, the doc- 
tor’s face appeared at the window, and 
behind him she could discern other figures. 

She hastened to the parlor and knocked 
at the door gently, then opened it a little 
way. “ Could I speak wi’ ye, Miss Grant?” 

“Wheesht! come in,” returned Meg, 
almost in a whisper; “I canna leave fa- 
der.” 

Kirsty stood , hesitating. 
one wantin’ ye.” 

“I think ‘fader’s sleepin’,” whispered 
Meg, “and I canna move my airm oot. 
Oh, ‘dinna mak’ a noise, Kirsty, — the 
sleep’ll dae him guid.” 

But her patient had heard. 

“ Na,” he said, “ ye needna mind, for I 
wasna sleepin’, jist thinkin’, thinkin’, Fat 
is’t, Kirsty?” 

“Tt’s the doctor,” said Kirsty desper- 
ately, “an’ he’s wantin’ Miss Grant.” 

“Ts there onybody wi’ him?” asked the 
old man, in a hoarse voice. 

“| dinna ken fa it is,” said poor Kirsty, 
afraid of the effect of her news. “It’sa 
close cairriage, and I cudna see richt.” 

“It ‘ll be the shirra,” said the old farm- 
er, with grim certainty. “They maun 
think I’m gaun tae dee.” 

Meg gave achoking sound of despair, 
and Kirsty put her apron to her eyes. 

“Dinna greet, Meg,” said her father, 


“It’s some 


J 


changing his tone to cheer her. “I'll 
maybe cheat them yet.” Then, with 


greater energy and imperativeness than 
he had yet shown, he gave orders to Kirs- 
ty. “Gae ben and say she’s comin’, 
Kirsty, but we’re no jist ready to see 
them yet; and see fat they'll tak’,” he 
added with strong hospitable instinct. 
* You gie her the key, Meg.” Meg obeyed 
mechanically. “ Bring oot the wine to 
them; and noo, mind,” called the old man, 
as Kirsty hurried away, “they’re not to 
come or she comes for them.” 

“ Meg,” said her father in a strange, 
dogged tone, when they were left alone, 


“T heard a’ that chattering body was say- 

















in’ to Kirsty at the door. I’m no gaun to 
hae my son spoken o’ that gait. There 
was nane 0’ ye saw hoo I cam by my fa’, 
and Wullie sall no be blamit for it. I 
ken hoo tae tell what I hae to tell —and 
gin you come in wi’ them, ye maunna inter- 
fere.” 

Meg did not understand what he would 
be at, but she signified assent, being 
afraid to vex him by any question. He 
seemed greatly agitated, and his hands 
trembled. He watched her as she moved 
about tidying the room, but seemed satis- 
fied with the readiness to acquiesce in 
his wishes expressed in her face. She 
smoothed the bedclothes over him, lit the 
other candle, and placed both on the table, 
and stirred the fire into greater brightness. 
Sounds of heavy footsteps and voices 
echoed along the stone passage. Meg 
paused, and looked round the room. 
“ Are yea’ richt, fader?’ sheasked. “I'll 
bring ben the doctor first, wull I?” 

“It disna maitter,” said her father ab- 
sently, absorbed in arranging his thoughts 
for the interview. ‘“ Dinna be lang.” 

She left him, closing the door oe 

The little lobby was dark, but looking 
along to the kitchen she saw Kirsty light- 
ing the lamp, and a man bending over 
some papers at the table. The blood, 
surging to her head, sang in her ears, and 
a deadly faintness benumbed her thoughts ; 
groping for the wooden railing of the 
staircase, she sank on the lowest step for 
a minute, to recover strength. Her heart 
throbbed as if it were breaking. It could 
not be that her father lay there with no 
hope of life; that after this strange, swiftly 
passing day she would hear his voice no 
more; that these men had come to take 
Willie to prison, to be accused of murder! 
Was it she to whom all this had come? 

“OQ God! O God!” she cried dumbly, 
rocking herself to and fro; “it canna be! 
it canna be!” 

A wail of one of the old Scotch psalms 
came to her mind distraught with trouble : 


Thy breaking waves pass over me, 
Yea, and thy billows all. 


The mournful old minor air to which she 
was accustomed to sing the words sound- 
ed in her ears, and, dwelling for an instant 
on the memories it recalled, she had a 
little rest and lull of forgetfulness. 

“T should like to see Miss Grant now,”’ 
she heard the doctor’s voice saying, ‘ be- 
fore we go to her father.” 

Meg rose, and walked, as one in a 
dream, along the dark passage. She en- 
tered the kitchen, which seemed crowded. 
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The grey-headed fiscal was talking in a 
low voice to Kirsty. The clerk stood at 
the table writing headings to some large 
sheets of paper unfolded before him. Dr. 
Fraser greeted her sympathetically. 

“Here is Miss Grant. I hope your 
father has passed a quiet day?” he asked. 

Mr. Bruce came in from the courtyard, 
closely followed by Willie, who had taken 
a fancy to him, and was asking questions 
as to where they were going, and how far 
they had come. 

“There is the sheriff,” said Dr. Fraser ; 
“he wishes to see your father as soon as 
possible, Miss Grant.” 

The sheriff bowed courteously, and 
looked at her with kindly pity. “I am 
very sorry to disturb Mr. Grant,” he said, 
“‘but it is necessary to have his evidence, 
and we shall take it first. Is he ready to 
see us?” 

Meg tried to answer, but found she 
could not speak. Her colorless face at- 
tracted the doctor’s notice, and he pushed 
her on toachair. ‘ You have overtaxed 
your strength, Miss Grant,” he said; “ you 
have had much to try you, but for your 
father’s and every one’s sake you must 
keep up now.” 

Kirsty had already set forth a bottle of 
wine and biscuits, and offered them to the 
company. The doctor forced Meg to 
take some wine. “I shall go to your fa- 
ther now,” he said, “and come back for 
you. Don’t be afraid; we shall not make 
him speak much.” 

He disappeared, and when he returned 
to summon them, Meg had gathered 
strength to go too. Willie was following, 
but the fiscal stopped him. ‘“ You wait 
here, my man; we are coming back again 
to talk to you.” He hesitated, but a sug- 
gestion from Kirsty that he might help to 
put up the horses delighted him, and he 
hurried out at once. 

The doctor led the way along the pas- 
sage to the parlor, and they entered in 
silence. Meg would have moved forward 
the heavy horsehair chairs which stood 
against the wall, but the doctor forestalled 
her. “Wecan dothat,” he said. * Where 
will you sit yourself?” 

She took her place near the head of the 
sofa, and behind it, within touch of her 
father. Mr. Bruce drew in a chair in 
front, the fiscal and doctor seated them- 
selves on either side of the fire, while the 
clerk arranged his papers with fussy im- 
portance at the table in the centre of the 
little room. 

The candles shed a small circle of wa- 
vering light on the table itself, but the rest 
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of the parlor was dark, except when a | looked at each other, the story was so dif- 


flicker of firelight lit up the corners and 
shone on the picture-frames, or revealed 
the pile of books above the tall chest of 
drawers, flanked by stuffed birds on little 
moss-covered wooden stands. A piece of 
old-fashioned white netting hung over the 
top of the drawers, and the starched win- 
dow-curtains were of white netting, too, 
and made glimmering points of light in 
the general shadow. The faces of the 
silent group were all in shadow except 
that of the old farmer, who lay looking 
towards the fire, the white pillows throw- 
ing into strong relief his weather-beaten, 
brown features. They had always, through 
a long and hard life, expressed strong self- 
reliance, and never more so than now. 
There was great and simple dignity in his 
manner as he briefly greeted Mr. Bruce, 
and then waited for him to begin to speak. 

“JT have called, Mr. Grant,” said the 
sheriff, “to receive your own account of 
the assault committed this morning. Dr. 
Fraser certifying on soul and conscience 
that your injuries are of such a nature as 
to endanger your life, we think it advis- 
able to obtain your declaration without 
delay.” 

The old man lay still, and looked at him 
in silence. The sclemnity of Mr. Bruce’s 
tone and of the whole proceeding gave 
Meg a strange feeling, as if she were 
present at some religious service. 

“You understand the nature of an 
oath?” 

The farmer signified assent. 

“T caution you, in taking this oath, to 
remember your position as one, it may be, 
in prospect of death. Repeat after me, 
‘I swear by Almighty God, as I shall an- 
swer to God at the great day of judgment, 
I will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.’ ” 

Mr. Grant slowly repeated the words. 

“ What is your age?” 

** Seventy-four, last March.” 

** Now, will you tell me exactly what 
happened this morning ?” 

The old farmer then gave his evidence 
ina slow but clear voice. ‘“ We went oot 
tae wark at six o’clock, or it micht be a 
few meenits afore it. I led oot the ae 
horse, an’ Wullie was yokin’ the ither. I 
had a spade ower my left shouther, an’ 


that micht hae gien the horse a fricht, I | 


canna say, but it gied a start, and I fell 
doun, an’ I kent I was hurt some wye wi’ 
the spade.” He paused, and added em- 
phatically, “There was naebody wi’ me 
fan I fell.” 

His audience held their breath and 








ferent from their expectation. The old 
man looked round at them, almost defi- 
antly, and went on in the same measured 
tone, “ There was naebody wi’ me fan I 
fell, and naebody saw me.’ 

The silence was only broken by the 
scratching sound of the clerk’s pen. Meg 
sat in a whirl of bewilderment. What did 
her father mean? He had told them, 
when they ran out to him, that Willie had 
done it; every one knew — Willie said so 
himself. 

Mr. Bruce spoke. “I have cautioned 
you, Mr. Grant, to remember the solemn 
nature of your oath. Do you, on oath, 
tell us there was no one with you, that no 
one struck you? Are you sure of it?” 

“T am sure no one struck me,” said the 
old man doggedly; “it was jist an acci- 
dent.” 

“How do you explain your injury, 
then?” put in the fiscal. 

“7 canna explain it— it was jist an ac- 
cident,” he repeated. 

“You have told us,” said Mr. Bruce, 
“that your son went out with you to work; 
where was he when you fell?” 

“ He was in the stable yokin’ the ither 
horse.” 

* About how far from you?” 

“It micht be a maitter o’ nine or ten 
yairds,” said the old man. 

Again there was silence and the clerk 
wrote down his words. 

“Had you had any quarrel with your 
son?” inquired Mr. Bruce. 

“Na, I never had ony quarrel wi’ him 
that I min’ o’.” 

“Was he angry about anything, then?” 
asked the fiscal. 

“He wasna jist varra weel pleasit to 
gang oot sae early; he said there was nae 
need for us to begin suner than ithers.” 

“ And what did you say?” 

“ Ou, I said little ; I jist said we could 
stop the suner at nicht.” 

“ And did that make him angry ?” asked 
Mr. Bruce. 

“Oh, he wasna verra weel pleasit, but 
he was no to call angry.” 

“When did this conversation take 
place?” 

“A wee whilie afore I got my fa’.” 

Dr. Fraser had leaned forward for some 
minutes watching the old man’s face, and 
he now whispered to the fiscal, “ Ask him 
if he did not complain to any one that his 
son had struck him.” 

The question was put. 

“Na,” was the emphatic answer, “1 
never said that.” 














The doctor rose and stood by the sofa. 
* Do you not remember,” he asked in a 
very distinct voice, “telling me, when I 
bound up your head this morning, that 
your son had struck you with a spade, but 
you knew he had not meant any harm?” 

A slight flicker of hesitation crossed the 
old man’s face. Here was an easy way of 
escape from the difficult task he had set 
himself, and putting it in that light, surely 
the law could not deal hardly with Willie ; 
but it was only for an instant he wavered. 
He had made up his mind, and he would 
not change. 

“‘ Never!” he answered, looking steadily 
up in the doctor’s face. “Ye may hae 
heard some ither body say so, but it wasna 
me. Waudllie had nae haun’ in it, that Ill 
sweer tae.” Then he turned to his daugh- 
ter, —‘*Gie me some watter, Meg; I’m no 
weel.” 

Meg hurried with trembling limbs to 
the back kitchen for the water. Willie 
and the driver sat at the fire —the driver 
eying him with an air of dread and dis- 
trust, only allayed by the peaceful pres- 
ence of Kirsty. Willie was full of clumsy 
friendliness in his way, and was talking 
in a rambling fashion, quite unconscious 
of the feelings he inspired. Kirsty fol- 
lowed Meg back to the door. 

“‘T wad gang to the coo,” she said, “ but 
that driver body he’s that feared, he winna 
bide alane wi’ Wullie —an’ he’s sae weet, 
I cudna lat him stand oot-bye i’ the cauld. 
Wull it be lang or they gang, mem?” 

“T dinna ken,” said Meg distractedly. 
“ Ye maun jist dae the best yecan.” And 
she returned to the parlor. Her father 
drank the water thirstily. “Eh, that’s 
fine,” he said. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bruce and the doctor 
had a hasty consultation. “ Do you think 
his mind is wandering? ” whispered the 
sheriff. 

“I think not, certainly not ; he has some 
fever, which may increase during the 
night, but he seems perfectly sound at 
present. It is an attempt to screen the 
son,” Dr. Fraser concluded, “and he knew 
he was telling me a lie just now.” 

The sheriff looked puzzled and thought- 
fulas he returned to his seat by the sofa. 
The farmer turned to him. “1 can gang 
on noo, sir, gin ye like; it was jist a 
dwam.” 

“1 will read over your evidence to you,” 
said Mr. Bruce after a pause; “listen 
carefully, in case there is anything you 
wish to change or add.” He turned to 
take the papers from the clerk, and read 
the declaration slowly, pausing at every 
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sentence. The old man listened atten- 
tively without comment. 

“Are you prepared to sign this as 
truth?” 

“J canna write weel when I’m able,” 
said he, “and I cudna sign it e’enoo; but 
I declare that it is the truth.” 

“Give me the pen,” said Mr. Bruce; 
and he signed the paper for him, passing 
it to the fiscal and doctor to witness. He 
then rose. 

“ Are ye awa’?” asked the farmer. 

“We must see your son and take his 
declaration first,” was the answer; “ but 
we shall take it in the kitchen, and leave 
you torest. Good-night.” 

Mr. Grant looked troubled. “ It’s little 
ees askin’ him,” he said earnestly. “ Ye 
canna gang by fat he says —he’ll tell ye 
a’ wrang as like as not. He’s no richt in 
his mind, sir ; ye needna speer at him.” 

“We must take his declaration in any 
case,” said the sheriff soothingly, “as he 
seems to have been the only person near 
you at the time of your accident.” 

Dr. Fraser stayed with Meg for a few 
minutes, directing her how to wet the ban- 
dages on her father’s head without moving 
them, and again feeling his pulse. “ You 
have excited yourself too much,” he said 
kindly ; “try to put the matter out of your 
head now. This taking evidence is only 
a form, and no one will meddle with you 
or Willie; try to keep quiet, and do not 
talk.” 

When they were alone Meg looked at 
her father, afraid to excite him by speak- 
ing. He avoided her eyes, and lay quiet, 
watching the glow of the fire. She was 
filled with trouble. Deeply as she had 
dreaded his death, it seemed as if worse 
evil had come now, that he should swear 
falsely. 

He was suffering increasing pain from 
his wound, and yet too excited to rest. 
The words of the oath, as he had heard 
his own voice repeating them, rang in his 
ears. ‘“AsI shall answer to God,” he had 
protested, and God knew it was a lie. “In 
the prospect of death,” Mr. Bruce had 
said, by way of warning. He was, like 
most old people who have had hard and 
weary lives, not unwilling to see what 
death had in store, and sufficiently stoical 
in his nature to face the incidental pains 
of dying; but to go out of life so, with a 
lie on his lips—he shrank from the dis- 
honor. ‘“ But God canna want me to blame 
Wullie,” he thought. “He made him 


like’s he is, an’ he wadna hae me mak’ him 
suffer for’t, an’ me no here to speik for 
him. 


God kens I wadna hae ony hairm 
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come to Wullie. I wad rayther suffer 
for’t mysel’. God canna want me to say 
‘at he did it,” he repeated half aloud. 
Meg bent forward to catch his words. 
“ But, fader,” she said timidly, “ he wadna 
hae you sweer tae a lee.” 

Her father looked at her —a long, trou- 
bled look—and sighed. “Meg,” he 
said, “it was for you as weel’s Wullie I 
said thon, an’ I’ll tak the wyte o’t.” 

“For me, fader?” she asked wonder- 
ingly. 

“Div ye no see, lass,” he continued, 
“fan ye haena me ye maun hae Wllie. 
Gin I had tauld them fa did it, they wad 
pit him in jyle as sune as I was deid, and 
gin they didna hang him, he wad be keepit 
somewhere a’s life; and you,” he said 
tenderly, — “ you wad be a’ yer lane, my 
puir lassie.” 

Meg shuddered at the thought of Wil- 
lie’s fate ; her own loneliness she did not 
think of. 

“ Oh, fader! dear fader! I wad say ye 
ken best, but I canna sayit. It canna be 
richt, even though,” and the words seemed 
to choke her, —‘“even though they did 
a’ that to Wullie. Ye sud say a’ the truth, 
when ye sweered ’at ye wad.” 

“JT canna think God wad hae me ruin 
my ain son,” persisted her father. 

“ But sud we no leave that tae him tae 
see tae?” urged Meg. “He kens fat 
Wullie’s like, better nor you an’ me.” She 
was so accustomed to lean on and revere 
her father’s judgment and opinion hith- 
erto, that ina calmer moment she would 
have felt sure she must be mistaken if 
they differed. But now she grew urgent. 
“If it was for me ’at ye said it, no to 
leave me alone, dinna think o’ that. I 
wad far raither ye tauld them a’ the truth, 
and then we wad do the best we cud for 
Wullie efter. I canna think,” she con- 
tinued, gaining confidence, “ they wad pit 
ane like him in prison—they wad a’ see 
he cudna mean it.” Her father’s face 
changed as she finished speaking; he 
turned towards her and caught feebly at 
her hand. “It’s just a dwam o’ faint- 
ness,” he murmured. Meg hastily used 
such restoratives as she had, and sat still 
holding his hand until his eyes opened 
again. : 

“ Weel, fader,” she asked tenderly. 

“ Aweel,” he sighed, “it’s dune noo, and 
we s’ lat it be.” 
he checked her with a fretful “ Wheesht ; ” 
and as he seemed much weaker since his 
last attack of faintness, she feared to dis- 
tress him. 

She could only sit in silence, grieving 
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She began to speak, but | 











| for what seemed to her his great mistake. 
|And yet it was from his great love to 
Willie. She remembered how he had 
borne with endless patience all his try- 
ing ways, working hard and late at bus 

times to make up what Willie had left 
undone, and how careful he had been to 
provide him with little pleasures when he 
could. It had been a home of love and 
happiness, the home of these three to- 
gether, and now it seemed all to have fallen 
in ruins round her in one miserable day. 
Oh, how sweet and tranquil the long un- 
eventful past seemed as she looked back ! 
Only last night they had sat together, her 
father resting after a long day and reading 
the weekly paper, sometimes a bit here 
and there aloud. Willie sat smoking and 
listening too, and she had finished the first 
of her father’s new socks, and set up the 
second one,—it was lying now in the 
kitchen drawer. As she sat holding her 
father’s hand, thinking, the quiet was 
broken by the heavy sound of Willie’s 
footsteps coming along the passage, and 
he stumbled against and opened the parlor 
door. “* Meg!” he called. 

“Dinna mak’ a noise,” she said, rising 
hastily. 

“Lat him in,” murmured her father. 
“Weel, Wullie, hae ye come ben to see 
me?” 

Willie looked rather surprised at his fa- 
ther’s position. “ Hoo’s yer heid, fader?” 
he asked, noticing the bandages; and 
then, without waiting for an answer, “ The 
man wants to see fader’s hat. I tauld 
him ”— with an air of importance — “ it 
was clean cut through, an’ he said he 
maun see’t; sae gie it to me, Meg.” 

Meg took it from a drawer. “ See that!” 
said Willie, triumphantly pushing his fin- 
gers through a long cut in the crown and 
brim — “I tauld ye!” Then observing a 
stain on his fingers, he said with a dis- 
turbed air, “ Eh, but there’s bluid on’t!” 

“ Wullie,” said the old man, “ come near 
me, —1I want to speik to ye. Did they 
ask ye fae was’t hurt me? ” 

“T tauld them it was me,” said Willie, 
“an’ I took them oot and shawed them 
the place. The man said, Wasna I sorry 
I had hurted ye? but I tauld him I didna 
mean to dae it, and it was jist a mistake. 
Can ye no come bea, fader ?” 

“Na,” said the old manin so grave a 
tone that even Willie, eager to “tak ben” 
the hat, was arrested. “Na, Willie, I’m 
noable. I ken, my laddie, ye didna mean 
to hurt me sae mickle, but I’m gaun to 
dee —I’m gaun whaur yer mither is— 
| but ye’ll not forget me?’ 

















“Na, fader, I winna. I’m real vext, 
fader, ’at I did it. Wull ye no be better 
the morn?” 

“Maybe I wull,” was the solemn an- 
swer. Meg looked from one to the other 
— how little Willie could understand! 

“ Weel, I maun awa’ ben,” he said, after 
a minute’s silence. ‘ Guid-nicht, fader.” 

* Guid-nicht, Wullie.”’ 

Meg sat quietly down again, after shut- 
ting the door which he left open. Surely 
now her father would see that concealment 
was hopeless — that he would only burden 
his own conscience. “ An’ they a’ ken,” 
she thought; “the doctor, an’ Kirsty, an’ 
a’,— an’ me, if they askit me to sweer, I 
wad hae to tell them it was Wullie.” She 
looked at her father ; his face was working 
with deep emotion, and the slow, painful 
tears forced themselves between his closed 
eyelids. “ Meg,” he said at last, with a 
kind of sob, “it gangs to ma varry hert 
that a’ this sud come tae Wullie fan he 
didna mean it, and he kens sae little fat it 
a’ means, my ain puir bairn. I sud hae 
guided him better, and he wadna hae dune 
it.” The struggle between his unspeak- 
able love for his son — heartless and un- 
concerned that son appeared to others, 
but intensely dear and pathetically help- 
less in his sight —and his sense of truth 
and righteousness, was almost greater 
than he had strength for. 

“T thocht,” he continued in a broken 
voice, “God cudna want me to sweer 
against Wullie, even though it was the 
truth; but I see noo I was wrang. Wul- 
lie’s a peer, feckless cratur, but he’s better 
nor me; he’s tauld them a’, an’ made nae 
lees. God forgi’e me —it’s hard tae ken 
fat’s richt, Meg. They say ’at a man sud 
‘sweer to’s own hurt and chynge not,’ 
but it’s a muckle deal harder to sweer to 
the hurt o’ane that ye lo’e.” Meg pressed 
his hand tenderly, too awestruck by the 
anguish and striving of his soul to speak. 
At length he said, with a great sob of 
yearning and grief, “ Oh that I sud be the 
one to bring it on him—me that’s his 
fader!” 

She burstinto tears of sympathy. “ Na, 
na, dinna say that; it’s an awfu’ trouble, 
but it disna come frae oursels. It’s jist 
sent to us, fader, and we maun tak’ it frae 
God.” 

“He kens,” began the old man; then 
his voice died away altogether, and his 
hand feebly grasped his daughter’s, as if 
for help, and then relaxed. She hastily 
applied her restoratives and bathed his 
forehead with cold water, trying to lower 
his pillows as gently as she could, The 
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pain of being moved seemed to help to re- 
store consciousness, and again he opened 
his eyes. When he spoke, his voice was 
almost a whisper. “It was jist anither 
kin’ o’ dwam, but it was awarnin’. I’llno 
need to pit aff—ye’re richt, Meg. I'll 
tell him noo, if he’s no gane.” 

Meg knelt beside the sofa and laid her 
head on his breast; then she kissed him. 
“Dear, dear fader!” she said, her hot 
tears falling on his cheek, “ 1’ll gang this 
minit.” 

“ Dinna lat them a’ come,’ 
her father; “ jist the shirra.” 

She rose and ran to the kitchen. Mr, 
Bruce and the doctor sat silently by the 
fire. The others were gathered at the 
table—the clerk turning over the hat 
Willie had brought in, and attaching a 
label to it. Meg went straight to the 
sheriff. ‘ Fader wad like to see ye again, 
sir; he has mair to say to ye.” 

Mr. Bruce and the doctor exchanged 
glances. “I will come,” he said, rising. 

“ He wanted naebody but you, sir,” she 
said ; “he’s gettin’ awtu’ waik.” 

‘“*] must have one other witness besides 
yourself,” he said. ‘ You had better come, 
doctor.” He took a sheet of paper from 
the clerk, and they went. 

The old man was looking eagerly to- 
wards the door when they entered. 

“ ]’m told you wish to see me,” said Mr, 
Bruce, instinctively lowering his voice and 
bending over the sofa. 

“ Ay, sir,” was the answer; “sit ye 
doun. I’m that waik,” he added apologet- 
ically, “I canna speik hardly.” 

Dr. Fraser interposed, and, feeling his 
pulse, advised a stimulant before he was 
allowed to say more. He went himself 
to the kitchen, and bringing a tumbler 
with some wine, gave him a few teaspoon- 
fuls. “ Now,” he said, * go on.” 

“You wish to change your declara- 
tion?” asked Mr. Bruce encouragingly. 

“ Ay,” said the farmer. 

Mr. Bruce folded the paper on his knee, 
and wrote in pencil the necessary pre- 
amble: “ At Ballendoun aforesaid,” etc., 
etc., “the said Fohn Grant, being at his 
own request re-examined, declares - 
Soon the old man spoke, but so low as 
to be almost inaudible — “It was the boy 
’at did it; he cam’ ahint me wi’ a little 
spade —he struck me ower the heid, an’ 
I fell.” 

“By ‘the boy’ you mean your son?” 
asked the sheriff, writing. 

“ Ay.” : 

“What was your reason for not stating 
this before?” 


’ 


whispered 
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“T didna want to blame my ain son,” 
whispered the old man. 
“ What is your son’s age?” 
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“ Ay, fader, but I'll no be lang.” 
She made up the fire, and set the room 
straight again, moving the candles so as to 


“He’s forty years auld, but he has aj shade her father’s face; then she hurried 
muckle want, — ye can see that,” pleaded | away. 


the father. 


Dr. Fraser now made a signal that the | lie was just going to bed. 


examination should end. 

“ Just one thing more,” said Mr. Bruce. 
“ When you said that no one had struck 
you, and attributed your injury to an ac- 
cident, you were not stating the truth ?” 

“T was not.” 

“ And you declare what you have now 
told me is the truth ?” 

“ Ay,” repeated the old man, with a 
heavy sigh, “it is the truth.” 

Again the faintness overcame him, and 
he was longer in coming round. 

“This faintness will probably recur, 
Miss Grant,” said Dr. Fraser as_ they 
waited, “and I must not conceal from you 
that I fear your father has only a few 
hours to live, at most. I may be wrong 
— I hope I am — but apparently the end 
is near. These attacks of faintness will 
probably recur; but as far as I can judge 
there will be no suffering, which would 
distress you more. I shall stay all night 
if you wish it.” 

“Oh, if ye wad be so kind, sir,” said 
Meg. As she spoke, the hand she was 
holding stirred a little. “He’s comin’ 
roun’ noo, sir.” 

The sheriff and Dr. Fraser signed the 
declaration, and as her father clasped her 
left hand tighter when she tried to with- 
draw it to go to the table, the doctor 
brought the paper, and held it steady 
while she added her name. 

“ They winna tak’ Wullie wi’ them the 
nicht?” she whispered to him. 

‘* No, no,” said Mr. Bruce, who heard 
what she said; “nothing will be done to 
agitate or distress Mr. Grant. I am only 
sorry that my coming should have been 
unavoidable. I sympathize with you very 
much in your trouble. Good-bye.” 

“‘ Good-bye, sir, and thank ye kindly.” 

Her father lay in what appeared to be a 
heavy sleep, only showing consciousness 
of her presence by holding her hand more 
firmly when she tried to withdraw it. 


J 


After an hour of watching, the doctor bade | 





her go and get some food, as she would | 
need her strength through the night. She | 


rose obediently, and he took her place. 
The old man opened his eyes drowsily 
when he felt 
changed. “Are ye awa’?” he whispered. 


the hand that held his | 


Kirsty was out about the doors, — Wil- 
“ Tak’ off yer 
sheen here,” said Meg, “and dinna mak’ 
mair noise than ye can help; an’, Wullie, 
if fader wants ye I'll come for ye.” 

“ What sud he want me for?” said Wil- 
lie, staring at her. 

“The doctor says he’s gaun to dee,” 
said poor Meg, with a choking sob. “ Oh, 
Wullie! Wullie!” and she threw her arms 
round his neck in a passion of weeping. 
Willie stood motionless for a minute, and 
then began with clumsy caresses to soothe 
her. “Dinna greet, Meg, dinna great,” 
he said; and then, “ Maybe he wunna 
dee.” 

But she could not at once stop her tears, 
and when Kirsty came in she turned to 
her and they wept together, as she told 
the doctor’s opinion. 

“TI maun gang to him,” said Meg, sud- 
denly springing up. 

“Oh, wait a wee, mem,” cried the old 
woman, holding her. “He cudna hae a 
better body wi’ him than the doctor, — 
he’s jist as kind and conseederate a man 
as there is. I maskit a cup o’ tea for yeas 
sune’s they gaed awa’, but I didna like to 
come ben, it was sae quaite,—I thocht 
maybe he was sleepin’.” 

“ Sae he is,” said Meg, drying her tears, 
and accepting the proffered tea; but she 
could not eat, the bread seemed to choke 
her. Kirsty promised to make supper for 
the doctor, and have a bed ready: and 
with a kindly “ Ye maun bear up for a’ 
our sakes, mem,” from the sympathetic 
old servant, she went back to her long 
night watch. 

The doctor came back from his supper, 
and sat with her for a time, but there was 
no visible change. Hour after hour 
passed by. The old man’s breathing was 
quiet and regular, and they hoped he slept; 
but he always seemed conscious of any 
movement of Meg’s hand clasping his. 

At last she begged the doctor to go and 
rest. “I wad ca’ up the stair gin he 
needs ye; an’ ye maun be weary, sir,” she 
urge. 

He had been up almost all the previous 
night, and was very tired, so he said he 
would go. 

“If he wakens, get him to take a few 
spoonfuls of the wine,” he said; “it will 


She looked appealingly at the doctor, — | be better than anything else.” 
PI Sty ’ J g 


“Yes go,” he said. 


Meg promised, and he left the room. 
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She heard his footsteps going softly up 
the little stair, and then the door over- 
head closed, and all was silent. 

The fire had burnt very low, and she 
could hardly see her father’s face. She 
knelt by the sofa, and laid her cheek softly 
against his wrinkled hand as it lay above 
the blankets, clasping the other in both of 
hers. There was rest and quiet now, after 
the distraction and grief of the day. He 
slept peacefully, and his peace comforted 
her heart. ‘ This is what deith will be 
tae him,” she reflected — “a peacefu’ sleep 
efter the burden an’ heat o’ a lang, lang 
day.” 

She remained kneeling by him for a 
long time. The candle burnt down, flick- 
ered, and went out; the fire was out too, 
but the growing light from the window 
which faced the east revealed more and 
more plainly the face she loved. As she 
knelt, at length her father’s eyes opened, 
and looked at her with quiet recognition. 
He smiled a little, and, raising his hand, 
stroked her hair tenderly. 

“I’m gaun awa’ to yer mither, Meg,” he 
said; and after a pause, laying his hand 
again on her head, he added dreamily, 
“Ye’ll min’ an’ say tae them ’at they 
maunna be hard on Wullie.” Then he 
slept, and Meg knew it was now no pass- 
ing slumber, but the rest so long and 
quiet, undisturbed by earth’s many voices 
— the sleep which only death can give to 
the weary children of men. 





From The National Review. 
ROME AND MALARIA, 


A CONSIDERATION of the causes and 
treatment of the malarious infection that 
desolates the greater part of the Roman 
Campagna, involves a statement of one of 
the most interesting medical and social 
problems which the Italian government 
has to face. At one time, indeed, when it 
was still questioned by many whether 
Rome could ever become a healthy resi- 
dence, the mode in which that problem 
should be met promised to determine po- 
litical consequences of the greatest mo- 
ment. Rome, it was said by many, could 
never be more than a mere political cap- 
ital of Italy, as Washington is of the 
United States, and must in other respects 
continue to be as before, a glorified but 
sleepy cathedral town, dear to travellers 
and artists, far removed from the track of 
commerce and manufacture. 

A few years only have passed since 
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| Emile de Laveleye congratulated Italy, in 
| that her statesmen would be compelled, 
however unwillingly, to yield to physical 
| facts, and would learn to recognize the 
| spirit of disease as a blessing in disguise, 
| that would preserve its public men from 
| contact with the jobbery and speculation 
so rampant in other capitals, and its leg- 
islature from the risk of being dictated to 
by revolutionary mobs. 

But whatever wisdom there might be 
in the philosopher’s warning, many mo- 
tives combined to induce Italians, as soon 
as they had recovered the ancient seat of 
empire, to make it their capital not only 
in name but in fact. Much had to be 
done in many ways to adapt the medieval 
city to the requirements of a modern cap- 
ital, but among the problems for which 
the government had to provide a solution 
few were more urgent, few more arduous, 
than those raised in dealing with the san- 
itary condition of the town and its sub- 
urbs, if, indeed, we may give that name to 
the uninhabited and uninhabitable waste 
that surrounded the city of the popes. 
From the gates of the Quirinal to the 
Alban Hills, from the Forum to the deso- 
late site of Ostia, malaria reigned su- 
preme. Of the old hills of Rome, the 
Palatine, the Aventine, the Czlian, the 
Esquiline, the Janiculan, and the greater 
part of the Quirinal were, during half the 
year, shunned like the fever ward of a 
hospital. To try to build a healthy town 
on this site seemed to many a hopeless, 
to all an arduous, undertaking, and the 
various plans for the expansion of Rome 
were eagerly and acrimoniously discussed. 
The knowledge available on the subject 
in the years immediately succeeding 1870 
was very vague. Theories were abundant, 
but for the most part crude and unveri- 
fied; and at first unscientific nostrums 
were proposed and tried, not so much 
from any real belief in their utility, as from 
a desire to make some show of activity. 
Some among the proposals that were seri- 
ously entertained can now hardly be men- 
tioned without a smile. First came the 
sunflower period. It was asserted, with 
all the confidence that ignorance inspires, 
that sunflowers were the one thing need- 
ful. Only plant sunflowers enough, said 
the advocates of this theory, and ague will 
disappear. The roots, through some virtue 
yet unexplored, will medicate the soil, 
while the multitude of birds attracted by 
the seeds will no less mysteriously purify 
the air. Fora time large fields in the 
Campagna blossomed with gorgeous 
bloom, that would have gladdened the eye 
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of Postlethwaite; but the sunflower the- 
ory had but a short vogue, and was soon 
banished to Astolpho’s lunar valley, there 
to lie buried among 


The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s 
prayers, 

Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 

Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 


Then some historically-minded person 
suggested that the old Romans kept their 
town healthy by the sacred groves planted 
in it, and by the gardens of their great 
mansions. Trees now took the place of 
sunflowers, and, as the new Via Nazionale 
was then being laid out, trees were planted 
on each side of the first section of that 
fine street. But again the wind veered. 
A new ezdile arose, who, accepting in part 
the current theory, followed it out to a 
different conclusion. Trees, he argued, 
have a sanitary value because their boughs 
act as a trap or filter, stripping the air of 
its poisonous principles. What, then, 
could be worse than to plant trees in the 
middle of the town, where they would only 
retain the miasma and propagate the dis- 
ease? So he stayed the planting, and to 
make sure that no less logically-minded 
successor should ever be tempted to lapse 
into the arboreal heresy, he diverted the 
line of sewers and water-pipes from the 
centre to the sides of the road, so that, if 
his fellow-citizens lost the advantage of 
shade, they need at least never fear a upas 
shower of pestilence from the treacherous 
trees. After this came the eucalyptus 
epoch, which even now is hardly ended. 
“Plant gum-trees” was the new cry. 
Their roots and spreading branches will 
act as a sort of automatic draining-shafts, 
and the aromatic leaves carpeting the soil 
beneath will provide an antiseptic veil 
checking the miasmatic exhalations. Ex- 
tensive plantations were accordingly made, 
especially at the Tre Fontane, round the 
scene of St. Paul’s martyrdom, and about 
the stations of the Roman railways. It 
was then suggested that some of the most 
malarial spots in Australia are in the midst 
of primeval forests of gum-trees, and this 
fact seemed to cast some doubt on the 
practical value of the remedy. 

About this time more scientific investi- 
gation began to be made, both into the 
nature of malarial fevers generically, and 
more particularly into the special condi- 
tions of the Roman Campagna which 
favored their development. Among the} 
men who have devoted themselves to this | 
subject, Dr. Tommaso Crudeli stands quite | 
in the front rank; and though some of his | 
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theories may eventually be superseded, 
there can be no question that the mono- 
graph which he has recently published on 
the subject holds the field so far, no less 
as a careful exposition of the ascertained 
facts, than as a sober inquiry into their 
significance. The burning question that 
first demanded solution after the occupa- 
tion of Rome in 1870 was this: Should the 
expansion of the city take the direction of 
the hills on which republican and impe- 
rial Rome had stood, or should it develop 
over the plain, where the medizval town 
had sprung up among the ruins of baths 
and temples and tombs of the classical 
period? Both alternatives had eager sup- 
porters. On the one hand, it was main- 
tained that the hills had been abandoned 
when, owing to the growing insalubrity of 
the surrounding Campagna, as it fell out 
of cultivation, the air that swept up from 
it became so pestilential as to make life on 
them impossible. That the plain below 
was healthy was indeed undisputed, and 
necessarily, seeing that almost the entire 
town, in which people managed to live 
from year to year without ague, was built 
onit; but the cause assigned for that 
healthiness, namely, that the quarter is 
sheltered by the hills from the noxious 
south winds, and the inference that the 
expansion of Rome ought therefore to be 
directed exclusively over the plain, was 
demurred to. ‘ No,” said the hill party ; 
“the upper ground was not abandoned 
because unhealthy, but it became un- 
healthy because, after all the aqueducts 
has been breached during the sieges of 
Rome by the Goths and Lombards, and 
the surviving population had, perforce, 
moved down into the level where wells 
could easily be sunk, and where at the 
worst the Tiber was always within reach, 
that once populous district became a wil- 
derness. Cover that district again with 
houses and paved streets, and it will again 
be as salubrious as when it was the favor- 
ite quarter of the patricians of Rome. It 
is only because it is so covered that the 
Campus Martius is habitable. The fever 
germs are still in its soil, but they are in- 
nocuous beneath their covering of ma- 
sonry.” Malaria, said the former party, is 
wafted to you from the outlying breeding- 
ground in the swamps and wastes of the 
Campagna; you can only hide from it by 
cowering beneath the hills, It is autoc- 
thonous, replied the others; it is bred in 
the soil at your feet, and must be stamped 
out by the street surveyor and builder. 
One fact, very curious, and at that time 
unaccounted for, was used as a conclusive 
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argument in favor of the latter theory. | ure into all the strata below. Here and 


Between the Quirinal and Esquiline, and 
almost surrounded by its larger neighbors, 
stands the Viminal Hill, which has always 
been reckoned among the healthy parts of 
Rome, even when the adjoining ridges 
were absolutely pestilential. This relative 
salubrity, the cause of which was at that 
time unknown, is, as Dr. Crudeli has 
clearly shown by charts and sections an- 
nexed to his volume, due to the low level 
of the subterranean water-line on that hill. 
The depth to which a well-shaft must be 
sunk before water is reached on the Vimi- 
nal is, on an average, fully double that 
which is necessary in other parts of Rome. 
And this is owing to an artificial lowering 
of that level in ancient times by an elab- 
orate system of drainage to be described 
further on. This observation, rightly in- 
terpreted, supplies the key to the whole 
problem. To understand the full signifi- 
cance of it, it will here be necessary to 
say a few words on the geological forma- 
tion of the country round Rome. 

Speaking roughly, the Roman province, 
giving it its geological or scientific fron- 
tier, resembles a large scoop, open towards 
the sea, bounded on the east by the Sabine 
hills, and on the north and south by the 
volcanic ranges of the Sabatine and Alban 
systems. ‘The geological structure of this 
district is exceedingly complicated, but, 
without going into details, it may be de- 
scribed as a volcanic formation of all 
degrees of permeability, from sandy puzzo- 
lana to the hardest peperino, superim- 
posed on clay or marls which here and 
there crop out to the surface, and overlaid 
by a thin bed of vegetable soil. The 
whole of this basin, contrary to the gen- 
eral idea, is, with the exception of the 
narrow alluvial valley of the Tiber, very 
far from being a level plain. It is every- 
where broken up into groups of low blufts 
ranging from a dozen acres to several hun- 
dred inextent. These are separated from 
each other by an intricate system of gul- 
lies, with precipitous banks from thirty to 
sixty feet high, many of which have no 
natural outfall for the surface drainage 
that runs into them. 

The problem of dealing with the “ boni- 
fication ” of such a district would, in any 
case, present serious difficulties, but these 
are here further intensified by another 
factor. The extinct craters to the north 
and east are occupied by several lakes, the 
largest of them being those of Bracciano 
and Albano, the surface of whose waters 
is some hundred feet above the Campagna 
level, and which inject water at high press- 





there this water comes to the surface in 
springs, such as the one which yields an 
abundant supply to the Trevi aqueduct; 
another portion wells out into the bed of 
the Tiber, so copiously that even in sum- 
mer that river, ata season when higher up 
it is reduced to a mere mountain torrent, 
flows with a full flood as soon as it enters 
the Roman territory. But a great portion 
of this water is retained in the porous sub- 
soil of the Campagna, which is thus, even 
during the driest seasons, saturated with 
moisture at a very small depth below the 
surface. A wet sponge set out to dry in 
the hot sun gives a fair idea of the condi- 
tion of the Campagna during the summer. 
The outer surface is dry and sunburnt, 
while the mass of the interior reeks with 
water; thus, throughout the hot season, 
however dry the air may seem during the 
day, at night a heavy mist, “like a face- 
cloth to the face, clings to the dead earth.” 
You may walk through this mist with your 
head and shoulders free, while up to your 
waist your clothes are soaked as they 
would be by fording a river. Under these 
conditions rapid and dangerous changes 
of temperature are inevitable at sunrise 
and sunset. In July and August the ther- 
mometer will often show a variation of 
thirty-five degrees or more within a couple 
of hours. We thus have a thin crust of 
sun-baked soil full of decaying vegetable 
matter, lying on a mass of porous rock 
which is charged with stagnating water, 
and alternately throws out its moisture in 
the shape of vapor and reabsorbs it as 
condensed dew. It would be hard to find 
conditions more favorable for the devel- 
opment of malaria or more difficult to 
remedy.* 

Before dealing with the modern aspects 
of the problem, it may be interesting to 
see by what means the Romans endeav- 
ored to ameliorate the condition of soil on 
which they lived. It has long been known 
that remains of ancient drainage works 
exist at different points in the Campagna, 
but it is only of late years that it has been 
possible to examine in detail the system 
of their construction. During the build- 
ing of the new forts which surround Rome 


* A similar formation has produced analogous results 
in **the Palisades”? that overlook the Hudson above 
New York. There, at an altitude of five hundred feet 
on a wind-swept ridge, one would, if anywhere, have 
looked for a healthy site; but the hoilows in the rock 
there collect and hoid stagnant water near the surface, 
breeding so malarious an air that wealthy New York 
merchants have had to abandon the country houses 
which the beauty of the spot had tempted them to build 
there. 
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deep trenches have been cut into the soil, | ply of water for the use of the villa that 
and by these old drains have been exposed | stood above. 

in many parts, in sufficient numbers to| Other drains, similar to these, have been 
throw light on the method followed by the | found burrowing beneath the hill on which 
designers of them. On this hint, and tak-| ancient Antemnae was built, and it was 
ing advantage of the excavations, further | in the same manner that the Viminal Hill 
search has been made, and it is now clear | was, as stated above, made a healthy site. 
that a great part of the Campagna was in| The tools employed by the patient bur- 
the distant past sanitated by systems of | rowers of these drains have been found in 
local drainage. Each hill or bluff on| more than one deserted tunnel. They are 
which a house or village was built was|of the simplest description, a short-han- 
intersected by a network of drains, that | dled pick with a cutting edge, and a lamp 
often rose above each other in two or three | which was hung to an iron rod driven into 
tiers, and finally either carried the water| the rock. With no more elaborate instru- 
away to the nearest outfall, or stored it for| ments than these, the old workmen cut 
agriculiural or domestic use. One of the|the many hundred miles of drains with 
most perfect examples of the latter form | which, as is now known, the Campagna is 
was discovered in a hill on which the fort} undermined. More curious still, this mode 
outside the Porta Portese stands. At a| of drain-digging is still practised in some 
short distance below the surface of this| parts of the neighboring province of the 
hill, which was once occupied by an im-| Abruzzi, where the art has been handed 
portant Roman villa, the workmen came | down in certain families from immemorial 
across the upper tier of drains. Asystem|time as a traditional heirloom, and a 
of tunnels about four feet high and nearly | skilled workman will dig a drain of form 
two feet wide has been cut through the} and dimensions similar to those adopted 
porous rock, the top being strengthened | by the old workers in the Campagna, ad- 
by pairs of large tiles meeting in the cen-| vancing in rock of moderate hardness at 
tre and forming a gable roof. All the|the rate of three feet a day, using tools 
galleries of this tier converge with a very | identical with those of his far-off prede- 
gentle slope to a common outfall, which|cessors, and keeping to the determined 
leads the collected water to a second tier, | slope and direction with surprising accu- 
that spreads its passages through the rock | racy. 

a few feet lower. The outfall of this sec-| The theory on which this system of 
ond tier differs from the first in being| sanitary drainage was based, unless we 
narrowed to a small gullet, which was|are to assume that it was carried out ac- 
closed by a sheet of lead some eighteen | cording to mere empirical rule of thumb, 
inches square pierced with numerous | could be no other than this that malarious 
holes so as to act as a strainer. This} miasma is of strictly local origin, devel- 
sheet of lead was found zz situ. The|oped on the spot where its pernicious 
third tier of galleries, about forty feet from | influence is felt, and not wafted over the 
the surface and cutting the hill in cross| country from distant foci of infection. 
lines directly beneath the upper systems, | Till quite recently, modern observers held 
differs from these in three respects. Its|an opposite belief, and but a few years 
floor is perfectly level, it has no outfall for|ago the Italian government ordered the 
its water, and it has a far larger section, | expensive drainage works now being car- 
being six feet high and nearly three feet} ried on at Ostia and Maccarese, in the 
wide. It was designed to serve for the|hope of thus improving the climate of 
storage of the water flowing into it from| Rome. More recent observations would 
the upper drains, and was like them con-| seem to throw much doubt on the wisdom 
nected with the surface by a perpendicular | of this action, 4nd to lead us back to the 
shaft up which the water could be raised. | practical sagacity of ancient days. If we 
Ail the shafts were provided with steps in| may believe Dr. Crudeli, whatever may be 
their walls, traces of which still remain, | the effect on the immediately adjacent 
for the use of workmen employed in clean-| district, the drainage of these distant 
ing the drains. As soon as these drains| swamps can have no beneficial effect on 
had been cleared of the accumulated de-| the air of the city. 

posit of centuries, though it was then a| Whatever be the origin of malarious 
dry summer season, the water began to| fever —and the dacé//us theory, though it 
flow again and the cistern soon filled. | has eager supporters, is certainly very far 
The drains still discharge, as well as when | from being established, and does not even 
first built, their double function of sanitat- | account for many of the phenomena of the 
ing the soil and providing a constant sup-| disease —the more closely the available 
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evidence is examined, the more clearly | poles, and that sailors on board ship are 


does the local character of the infection 
come out. Of the many striking facts 
pointing in this direction, space will not 
allow of the mention of more than a few. 
One of the most remarkable instances has 
already been referred to: the old-standing 
healthiness of the Viminal, even when the 
surrounding hills of similar height and 
identical conformation were uninhabitable. 
It would be difficult to find a more crucial 
example of the use of deep drainage in 
checking malaria. 

Another noteworthy fact is the continu- 
ous spread of the healthy area in Rome. 
Fifteen years ago the greater part of the 
Esquiline and Quirinal hills, with their 
offshoots, was as unhealthy as the open 
Campagna. Gradually their surface has 
been covered with houses or paved streets, 
and they are now at least as healthy as 
the old town, and even in the new quarter 
outside the walls the same change may be 
observed ; step by step as the builder ad- 
vances the spirit of disease flees before 
him. But the infectious nature of the soil 
is not, therefore, changed or modified. 
Again and again it has been proved that, 
if the streets are broken up for repairs or 
laying down new drains, the exposed soil 
will at once, if the season is favorable, 
become a focus of malarious infection. 
The men employed have sickened of fe- 
ver, and even the occupiers of neighbor- 
ing houses have suffered. Such works, 
in fact, cannot be safely carried on in 
the summer or autumn. It might seem 
strange that so small a surface should be 
capable of producing such results, but 
Dr. Crudeli reports and vouches for the 
truth of a case which is even more curi- 
ous. A lady in Russia was constantly 
subject to attacks of ague, which, though 
they yielded readily to treatment, returned 
again and again as soon as the patient left 
the sick-room, till she seemed to be falling 
into a permanent cachexia. For a long 
time these relapses puzzled her physician, 
till at last, at the end of his resources, he 
ordered the removal of a few pots of flow- 
ers, which had been brought from the 
south and stood in the drawing-room. 
With the removal of the infected soil the 
fever ceased, to return no more. 

Limited as seems to be the diffusive 
force of malaria horizontally, its ascend- 
ing power is even less, and is bounded by 
a very few feet. Every explorer is famil- 


iar with the fact that tribes living in mala- 
rious districts find immunity from ague 
by retiring for the night to sleep on plat- 
forms raised above the ground on lofty 





safe, even though anchored but a few 
yards from a pestilential shore, the rise of 
the ship’s side from the sea-level to the 
port-holes beingasuificient defence. For 
the same reason you may see round Rome 
many houses perched on the top of the 
concrete core of ancient tombs. These 
are occupied with safety throughout the 
summer, even when it would be impossi- 
ble to spend a single night on the ground 
below without the very greatest risk. Cu- 
riously enough, it is only an abrupt rise 
that will afford protection. A gentle 
breeze will waft the infection to a consid- 
erable height up an inclined plane. A 
remarkable illustration of this may be 
found in two neighboring villages, Sezze 
and Sermoneta, that overlook the Pontine 
marshes, the most pestilential district in 
Italy. They both stand at the same alti- 
tude of some hundred feet above the plain, 
but Sermoneta, which is built on the ridge 
of a hill that slopes gently down to the 
swamp, is almost uninhabitable. On the 
other hand, Sezze, though the shoulder on 
which it stands projects farther out into 
the plain, and is, therefore, topographi- 
cally in a worse situation, is free from 
fever because the sides of the hill are 
here absolutely precipitous. ‘This fact 
helps us to understand how the original 
settlers on the Palatine and the other hills 
of Rome were able to preserve their health, 
even when the surrounding plains of the 
Forum, Vellabrum, and Campus Martius 
were pestilential swamps. The lofty 
walis,* built for defence against enemies, 
rising along the line of cliffs, which, where 
not naturally abrupt, were cut away to a 
precipitous escarpment, proved a no less 
effectual protection against the spirit of 
the fen. 

The superior specific gravity of the 
strata of the air that are laden with the 
germs of malaria is further illustrated by 
a curious change that has come about, 
during the last few years, in the habits of 
the Romans. Before the recent changes, 
the inhabitants of the lower town were 
careful to keep indoors during the dan- 
gerous sunset hours. The malarious air 
then poured down from the hills into the 
inhabited quarters. Now that the hills 
have been reclaimed, this precaution is 
no longer needed, nor is it observed, not 
even in the outer zones, which, standing 
above or on the same level as the Cam- 
pagna, are not exposed to the downward 


* The walls of Romulus round the Palatine, as may 
he inferred from the existing remains, were not less 
than forty feet high. 
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draft, and cannot become a reservoir for 
the accumulation of malaria. 

Thus, while men of science have been 
disputing over the causes of the evil, the 
builders have made one great step towards 
providing a solution of the difficulty. But 
it is useless to deny that it is but the 
easier part of the problem that has been 
dealt with. To cover the entire Cam- 
pagna with bricks and mortar is impos- 
sible; and if the expense should, as is 
probable, prevent a return to the ancient 
system of deep local drainage, it seems 
likely that Rome, however healthy itself, 
will continue to be a mere oasis in a des- 
olate plain to which the lines of the med- 
izval writer will still be applicable : — 


Roma vorax hominum domat ardua colla viro- 
rum; 
Romane febres stabili sunt iure perennes. 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN, 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DR. JOHNSON’S STYLE. 

THE critic who examines the variations 
in Dr. Johnson’s style labors under the 
disadvantages of one who deals with a 
subject probably unfamiliar to most of his 
readers. Of his prose works scarcely any- 
thing is now read except a few of the 
“ Lives of the Poets;” “ Rasselas ” indeed 
is not forgotten, yet the chances are that 
an allusion to it is not understood even 
among people of some reading. “ The 
Rambler” and “ The Idler” have even 
passed beyond the affectation of those who 
are unwilling to be thought ignorant of 
the great monuments of literature. No 
one is tempted to pretend that he has read 
them, for no reputation would be gained 
thereby. They have, to use Johnson’s 
own words, been “swept away by time,” 
and now lie “among the refuse of fame.” 
It is idle to ask whether this neglect is 
deserved. Johnson himself, when speak- 
ing of the judgment which had been slowly 
formed of Addison’s “ Cato,” maintained 
that “about things on which the public 
thinks long, it commonly attains to think 
right.” In another passage he remarks 
that “ what is good only because it pleases 
cannot be pronounced good till it has been 
found to please.” 
“ The Idler” did not greatly please even 


the generation for Which they were writ- 


ten. 


It has been asserted that in Johnson’s 


writings three periods can be traced. 


“The Rambler ” and | Cheshire. 
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is maintained, much simpler and easier 
than in those of his middle age. “ Be- 
tween the years 1750 and 1758 his style 
was, I think,” writes Malone, “in its hard- 
est and most labored state.”’ If Malone, 
asI have no doubt, meant to include the 
period in which were published “ The 
Rambler,” “ The Adventurer,” and “ The 
Idler,” he should have closed it with the 
year 1760. The publication of “ The Idler,” 
which began in the spring of 1758, lasted 
two years all but ten days. Murphy traces 
“the pomp of diction ” which was for the 
first time assumed in “ The Rambler,” to 
the influence that the preparation of the 
dictionary had on Johnson’s mind. “As 
he grew familiar with technical and scho- 
lastic words, he thought that the bulk of 
his readers were equally learned; or at 
least would admire the splendor and dig- 
nity of his style.” Both these critics, in 
the judgment at which they have arrived, 
have, I believe, examined merely John- 
son’s style as an essayist. They have not 
looked at his miscellaneous writings that 
belong to the same period. Inthem I fail 
to discover any unusual “ pomp of diction,” 
or anything harder or more labored than 
is met with in the compositions of his 
earlier or later manhood. ‘The preface to 
the Dictionary, the “ Life of Sir Thomas 
Browne,” the review of Jonas Hanway’s 
“Journal,” and of Soame Jenyns’s “ Na- 
ture and Origin of Evil,” which were writ- 
ten about the middle of this period of ten 
years, are free from any excess of manner- 
isms. In fact Boswell himself, though he 
says that Johnson’s style “ was consicera- 
bly easier in the ‘ Lives of the Poets’ than 
in ‘ The Rambler,’” yet in the numerous 
papers that his friend wrote for the Léter- 
ary Magazine in 1756 can find one in- 
stance only “ in which he had indulged his 
Brownism,” meaning thereby that Anglo- 
Latian diction in which Sir Thomas 
Browne delighted. What can be simpler 
than the following lines in which we are 
told of Browne’s birth and education? 
| They might be taken as a model of sim- 
plicity by all biographers. 








Sir Thomas Browne was born at London in 
|the parish of St. Michael in Cheapside on 
| the 19th of October, 1605. His father was a 
| merchant, of an ancient family at Upton, in 
| Of the name or family of his 
| mother I find no account. Of his childhood 
|or youth there is little known, except that 
|he lost his father very early; that he was, 
according to the common fate of orphans, de- 


} 


| frauded by one of his guardians; and that he 


In | was placed for his education at the school of 


his earlier works and in his later he is, it | Winchester. 











What, to quote an instance from another 
kind of writing, can be freer from “ pomp 
of diction” than the following sarcastic 
attack on Soame Jenyns? 

I am told that this pamphlet is not the 
effort of hunger; what can it be then but the 
product of vanity? And yet how can vanity 
be gratified by plagiarism or transcription? 
When this speculatist finds himself prompted 
to another performance, let him consider 
whether he is about to disburden his mind or 
employ his fingers; and if I might venture to 
offer him a subject I should wish that he would 
solve this question: Why he that has nothing 
to write should desire to be a writer? 


The difference in style which Malone 
and Murphy insist on, which Boswell to 
some extent allows, and for which Lord 
Macaulay, as I shall presently show, has 
an explanation of his own, must, I readily 
admit, strike any one who, after some fa- 
miliarity with Johnson’s biographical 
writings, takes up for the first time his 
essays. The “Ramblers” undoubtedly 
differ in style from Johnson’s earlier writ- 
ings. In his previous compositions scat- 
tered passages can be readily found which 
are cast in the same mould, but the very 
first * Rambler ” is all of one piece, woven 
of one texture, of more gorgeous threads, 
of a more elaborate pattern, and in a more 
statelyloom. For this “ pomp of diction,” 
this exuberance of language, a simpler 
and a more natural explanation may be 
found than that which Murphy gives. 
Johnson came before the world in a new 
character —a character which, as it com- 
monly seeks a peculiar and a dignified 
dress, so still more commonly adopts a 
certain stateliness of language. In his 
“Rambler” he appeared as “a majestic 
teacher of moral and religious wisdom.” 
If he did not wear the gown of the preach- 
er, or of the doctor in some ancient uni- 
versity, at all events he clothed his lessons 
ina style which, to borrow his own words, 
would “have given dignity to a bishop.” 
In his last “ Rambler” he tells his readers 
that “it has been his principal design to 
inculcate wisdom or piety.” It will be 
found, if I am not mistaken, that when he 
is didactic, when he is “ pointing a mor- 
al,” he labors the most. To him who 
preaches and to him who teaches, amplifi- 
cation and repetition come almost natu- 
rally. Each truth, as it is enunciated, is 
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greatest and the most contemptible of 
writers. If he forces foreign words into 
the language he never forces foreign idi- 
oms. He protests, both by words and by 
example, against “the license of translat- 
ors, whose idleness and ignorance, if it 
be suffered to proceed, will reduce us to 
babble a dialect of France.” He charges 
Maton with “forming his style by a per- 
verse and pedantic principle. He was 
desirous to use English words with a for- 
eign idiom.” 

The explanation that I have just given 
of the change in Johnson’s style, though 
it accounts for much, yet it does not ac- 
count for all the amplifications that weary 
the reader in “ The Rambler” and “ The 
Adventurer.” In both these papers he 
was writing under conditions which are 
the greatest temptation to diffuseness. 
He had not only to express his thoughts, 
but to make them in each number cover 
a certain space. If they in themselves 
would not go far enough, the gaps had to 
be filled up with words. With his won- 
derful command of language it was the 
easiest of tasks to support each substan- 
tive with three adjectives, where two or 
even one would have sufficed; and in a 
second swelling sentence to tell over again 
in fresh and sonorous phrases what he 
had already perfectly well expressed ina 
first. Many a “ Rambler,” no doubt, or 
at all events, many a passage in many a 
“ Rambler,” was written with a full mind, 
the words fitly clothing and not padding 
out the thoughts. Nevertheless this su- 
perabundance of language too generally 
characterizes his essays. It was a fault 
into which he too easily fell. Buswell 
has pointed out, how even in his talk he 
would sometimes repeat his thoughts in 
varied style. “Talking of the comedy of 
‘The Rehearsal,’ he said, ‘It has not wit 
enough to keep it sweet.’ This was easy ; 
he therefore caught himself, and pro- 
nounced a more round sentence: ‘It has 
not vitality enough to preserve it from 
putrefaction.’” But if he had begun with 
a sentence that was not easy but round, 
he could just as readily follow it up with 
another that was no less round, in which 
he should do very little more than say 
over again what he had already said with 
great force and perfect propriety. Per- 
haps Burke was thinking of this habit of 


first set forth with a certain simplicity of | his old friend when, in opposing Boswell 


It should not 


language, and is then decked in all ned 
| 


pomp that words can lend. 


vehemently in his admiration of Croft’s 
imitation of Johnson’s style, he exclaimed : 


be forgotten that Johnson, in the midst of | “ No, no, it is sof a good imitation of 


all his big words, is entirely free from one 


lault which is common to some of the | 
VOL.LXI. 3139 


LIVING AGE, 


Johnson; it has all his pomp without his 
force ; it has all the nodosities of the oak 
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without its strength; it has all the con- 
tortions of the sybil without the inspira- 
tion.” “I hate triplets in prose,” said 
Cowper, when writing about Johnson’s 
needless multiplication of words. Cow- 
per, happily for him, author though he 
was, knew nothing of that state of life in 
which “ triplets in prose,” or some substi- 
tute for them, are a temptation which 
often overcomes the severest virtue. 

If this needless parade of language is 
partly due to the necessity under which 
Johnson lay in each number to fill up a 
certain space, we should expect to find 
fewer signs of it in “ The Idler.” It is 
not only a shorter paper than “ The Ram- 
bler” or “ The Adventurer,” but, unlike 
them, it varies in length. Numbers fifty- 
eight and fifty-nine, for instance, taken 
together are not so long by half a page as 
number sixty, while the one hundred and 
three “Idlers” fill no more pages in the 
edition of Johnson’s collected writings 
than sixty-two “ Ramblers.” It was pub- 
lished originally in the columns of a news- 
paper. Johnson, as it seems probable, 
wrote for each number as much as he 
found convenient. While composing his 
weekly essay (for it appeared but once a 
week) he no longer was tempted, to use 
his own words, to “run his finger down 
the margin to see how many lines he had 
written, and how few he had to make.” 

Now Boswell himself states, and states 
with perfect justice, that “‘* The Idler’ has 
less body and more spirit than‘ The Ram- 
bler,’ and greater facility of language.” 
Part of this is no doubt due to the fact 
that the subjects selected are, generally 


speaking, somewhat lighter, but part also | 


may be attributed to the freedom in which 
Johnson wrote. In his “ Debates in Par- 
liament,” which were finished seven years 
before Malone’s second period begins, his 
style was not much less labored than in 
“ The Rambler.” In these he was exposed 
to just the same temptation. He had a 
certain number of columns of the Gen¢le- 
man’s Magazine to fill and Cave, the 
proprietor, was “a penurious paymaster, 
who would contract for lines by the hun- 
dred, and expect the long hundred.” 
Fielding, in one of his happiest images, 
compares a certain class of “ painful and 
voluminous historians” first of all, “to 
a newspaper, which consists of just the 
same number of words, whether there be 
any news in it or not;” and secondly, ‘to 
a stage-coach, which performs constantly 
the same course empty as well as full.” 
Johnson, both in his “ Debates ” and his 
periodical essays, now and then lets the 
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world see what a brave show he could 
still make as he rattled along, though he 
had next to no luggage and scarcely a 
passenger left. 

When he wrote with a full mind and 
untroubled by any thoughts of columns to 
be filled, at all periods of his life he showed 
his ease and his vigor. In his letters 
little change in his diction can be traced 
from the first one to the last. They vary 
indeed greatly, but the variety is due not 
to the effect of years, but to the subject. 
In his long correspondence with Mrs, 
Thrale his last letters are less easy than 
those which he wrote when he was still 
sure of her affection, and when he was not 
overshadowed by the gloom of his own 
rapidly approaching end. Lord Macaulay, 
in writing of the “Lives of the Poets,” 
says :— 


Savage’s Life Johnson reprinted nearly as 
it had appeared in 1744. Whoever, after 
reading that life, will turn to the other lives 
will be struck by the difference of style. Since 
Johnson had been at ease in his circumstances 
he had written little and had talked much. 
When therefore he, after the lapse of years, 
resumed his pen, the mannerism which he had 
contracted while he was in the constant habit 
of elaborate composition was less perceptible 
than formerly; and his diction frequently had 
a colloquial ease which it had formerly wanted. 
The improvement may be discerned by a 
skilful critic in the ‘Journey to the Heb 
rides,’’ and in the ‘‘ Lives of the Poets ” it is 
so obvious that it cannot escape the notice of 
the most careless reader. 

“Taxation no Tyranny” was written 
after the “Journey to the Hebrides.” 
Can the skilful critic discern the improve- 
ment in colloquial ease in it? Boswell 
himself describes it as “a rhapsody,” and 
denies that it has “ that felicity of expres- 
sion for which Johnson was upon other 
occasions so eminent.” I venture to as- 
sert that, to both the skilful critic and the 
uncritical reader, the “Life of Savage,” 
which was written when Johnson was “in 
the constant habit of elaborate composi- 
tion,” will be found freer from mannerism 
than the “Journey to the Hebrides,” in 
spite of the twelve years which he had 
enjoyed of almost complete freedom from 





| writing and of unrestrained indulgence in 
'talk. If we look for “ colloquial ease ” in 
| his compositions, where can we find more 
| than in the following extract from a letter 
|to Mrs. Thrale, written almost nine years 
'before the publication of the “ Lives of 
|the Poets” began? He is jesting, as he 
| often does jest, about his host, Dr. Taylor 
'of Ashbourne, a divine “whose size and 
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figure and countenance and manner were | led,” he says, “beyond my intention, I 
that of a hearty English squire, with the | hope, by the honest desire of giving use- 
parson super-induced,” and whose “talk | ful pleasure.” From his capacious mind, 








was of bullocks.” 


I have seen the great bull, and very great 
he is. I have seen likewise his heir apparent, 
who promises to inherit all the bulk and all 
the virtues of his sire. I have seen the man 
who offered a hundred guineas for the great 
bull, while he was little better than a calf. 
Matlock, I am afraid, I shall not see, but I 
purpose to see Dovedale; and after all this 
seeing I hope to see you. 

Six years later, when his style should 
have become easier, if Macaulay’s criti- 
cism is sound, he wrote to her, — 

Every man has those about him who wish 
to soothe him into inactivity and delitescence, 
nor is there any semblance of kindness more 
vigorously to be repelled than that which vol- 
untarily offers a vicarious performance of the 
tasks of life, and conspires with the natural 
love of ease against diligence and _perse- 
verance. 

Such a passage as this is in the true 
“Rambler” style, having all the manner- 
ism which Johnson was supposed to have 
lost by his long intermission from “ the 
constant habit of elaborate composition.” 
That some effect was produced by this 
repose cannot be questioned, for in the 
case of any man who had a style to be 
affected such a change could not fail to 
exertits influence. That it had any great 
effect I see no reason to believe. Two 
causes, and two alone, are, in my opinion, 
sufficient to account for the ease of the 
diction of the “ Lives of the Poets.” The 
subject was such as naturally clothed it- 
self in a lighter style, and the author was 
under no restraint to write a single word 
more than he pleased. It is true that 
Johnson, in comparing himself with his 
contemporaries as a writer of biography, 
said, * The dogs don’t know how to write 
trifles with dignity.” But his dignity in 
his * Lives” 
readers. There is nothing of the bishop 
about it. He has many tales to tell, but 
few morals to point. From the unhappy 
slavery of “ copy” he was now altogether 
free. He had undertaken to write a brief 
preface to each poet, “an advertisement,” 
to use his own words, “like those which 
we find in the French Miscellanies, con- 
taining a few dates and a general charac- 
ter.” It was by his love of his subject that 
he was carried away to swell these adver- 
tisements into those admirable “ Lives,” 
which by the student of literature are read 
and read again and again with ever-increas- 
ing admiration anddelight. ‘I have been 








very rarely oppresses his | 


stored with the memories and the reflec- 
tions of the forty years that he had passed 
in “ the full tide of human existence,” and 
with the anecdotes and the traditions 
handed down from one generation of liter- 
ary men to another, his narrative flowed in 
all the freedom of perfect ease. He had 
nothing but his indolence with which to 
struggle. There was “no penurious pay- 
master,” no printer calling for more 
“copy,” no fixed number of sheets which 
must be covered with a fixed number of 
words before the hand had moved toa fixed 
place on the clock. He was free, to use 
his own words, “ from the great temptation 
to beat his little gold toa spacious surface, 
to work that to foam which no art or dili- 
gence can exalt to spirit.” The measure 
which he gave was indeed good, for it ran 
over from very abundance. 

Lord Macaulay, in his admirable biog- 
raphy of Johnson, silently corrects the 
harsh judgment which five-and-twenty 
years before he had passed on Johnson’s 
style. He can now see its merits as well 
as its faults, and no longer condemns it as 
“systematically vicious.” This censure 
| is, in my eyes, not only harsh, but even 
|ungratetul, for among the imitators of 
| Johnson I have long reckoned his critic. 
I do not for one moment maintain that the 
style of the younger writer is founded on 
the style of the elder. But in Johnson, 
and in Johnson alone among the older 
| authors, I find parallels for certain pecul- 
jiarities in Macaulay. He would be an 
| acute critic who could, without any hesita- 
| tion, decide from the style alone that the 
| following passages, which I have taken 
| from the “ Lives of the Poets,” are not to 
| be found in the essays contributed to the 
| Edinburgh Review or in the “ History, of 
| England :” — 











| Criticism was for a while lost in wonder; 
no rules of judgment were applied to a book 
written in open defiance of truth and regu- 
larity. But when distinction came to be made, 
|the part which gave the least pleasure was 
| that which describes the Flying Island, and 
| that which gave most disgust must be the his- 
| tory of the Houyhnhnms. 


| He is proud that his book was presented 

to the King and Queen by the Right Honor- 
| able Sir Robert Walpole; he is proud that 
they had read it before; he is proud that the 
edition was taken off by the nobility and per- 
sons of the first distinction. 


For many years the name of George Lyttel- 
| ton was seen in every account of every debate 
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in the House of Commons. He opposed the | 
standing army; he opposed the excise; he | 
supported the motion for petitioning the King | 
to remove Walpole. 

As in Lord Macaulay’s writings I come 
upon passage after passage that seems 
formed on such models as these, I am 
tempted to apply to them the words which 
he applied to Miss Burney’s imitations of 
the author of “The Rambler:” ‘ This 
is a good style of its kind... . We say | 
with confidence either Sam Johnson or the 
Devil.” G. BIRKBECK HILL, 





From Temple Bar. 
WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


Mr. FRITH, like Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
was a son of an hotel-keeper, and just as 
the early drawings of * Tommy Lawrence ” | 
were exhibited to the frequenters of the 
Bear at Devizes, so the early designs of 
little Frith were proudly exhibited by his 
good mother to her guests at the Dragon, 
a celebrated inn at Harrowgate. The ad- 
miring father was determined that his son 
should pursue the career of an artist. 
The son, however, was more inclined to 
be an auctioneer. An auctioneer has one 
great advantage, he is always seeing his 
name in the daily papers. The father had | 
made up his mind, and the son gave way 
to his father’s opinion. 

Mr. Frith saw foggy London after pass- 
ing Highgate archway, and on arriving at 
the Saracen Head confesses he was very 
disappointed with his first view. The 





North Road was renowned for its famous 
hostelries, such as the George at Gran- | 
tham, and the sporting George Clark’sg 
hotel on Barnby Moor, famed for their | 


succulent hams, their seductive pigeon 


pies, above all for their four-year-old mut- | 
: 
|(we had then to pay a half-a-crown for 


| that privilege, which would be dear at six- 


ton, over the absence of which Mr. Trol- 
lope is so eloquent. And then to arrive 
in London to be landed at the Saracen’s 
Head, the chosen abiding-place of Mr. 
Squeers when in search of victims, or, 
what was more horrible, to be left at the 
George and Blue Boar! Mr. Frith for- 


tunately had his uncle’s famous hotel to | 
The first night we ever slept in| , 
| as Macready’s King John, or Kemble’s Faul- 


go to. 
London was at that terrible inn in Hol- 
born. 
nobody ever did sleep at the George and 
Blue Boar. 
lord of that wretched inn who had that 
celebrated altercation with Theodore 
Hook. “I assure you,” said the landlord, 


| 


| in the pauses of his speech. 


It is wrong to have said “slept,” | 


It must have been the land- | 
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“ That I am sure you have not,” answered 
the suffering Theodore. “ They are all 
married, and have excessively large fam- 
ilies.” Mr. Frith’s worthy uncle was not 
of an artistic temperament, and was hor- 
rified to hear the cause of his brother’s 
visit to London. 


“*R.A.?” said my uncle. ‘* Why, they’re 
as poor as rats, the lot of ’em. I know fora 
fact that ”? naming one of the most emi- 
nent animal-painters that ever lived, ‘‘ never 
paid for a dead swan, or a deer, or something, 
that he got from that place in the New Road; 
and, what is more, he lodged for six weeks 
with a cousin of my ’ead-waiter, and ran away 
without paying a farthing. And that’s the 
kind of thing you’re going to bring your son 
up to!” 





Uncle Scaife was for bringing up his 
nephew as an auctioneer. The fates de- 
cided otherwise, and Mr. Frith became 
the pupil of Mr. Sass in Charlotte Street, 
Russell Square, where he received an ex- 
cellent art education, Everything went 
well with him, and he soon became an as- 
sociate, and finally R.A. 

Of course Master Frith was taken to 
the play, Covent Garden, where he saw 
Macready, great in the part of King John, 
and the wondrous acting of Charles Kem- 
ble as Faulconbridge. Master Frith’s 


|father seems to have had an excellent 


heart, but a peppery temper, for he quar- 
relled with his neighbor in the pit because 
he preferred sucking an orange to weeping 
over the woes of Constance; there was a 
great consumption of fruit, and especially 
oranges, among the pit-goers of the olden 
time. We recollect that at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, on the Norfolk circuit, a fruit- 
seller, nicknamed “ Chicey,” used to tread 
on the toes of the pittites as he walked 
down the rows, crying out “ Chice fruit,” 
between the acts. If we went to see and 
hear the actors in the House of Commons 


pence now) we used to see the great Sir 
Robert Peel vigorously sucking an orange 


I shall not allow the fear of being charged 
with the daudator temporis acti disposition to 
prevent me from asserting that no such acting 


conbridge, can be seen on our stage now. 
Macready’s fearful whisper —when, having 
placed his mouth close to Hubert’s ear, and 
dropping his half-hearted hints of his desire 
for Arthur’s death, he throws off the mask, 
and in two words, ‘‘ the grave,’’ he makes his 
wish unmistakable—was terrific: the two 


“I have not a single flea in my house.” | words were uttered in a whisper that could be 
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heard at the back of Covent Garden gallery, 
and the effect was tremendous — you felt as if 
you were assisting at a terrible crime. The 
grace and gallantry of Faulconbridge, as 
Charles Kemble acted the part, were unap- 
proachably delightful; and of the tone in 
which he repeated, again and again, to Austria, 
‘And hang a calf-skin on those recreant 
limbs,’”? no description can give an idea. 
Then his swagger into Angers after the famous 
scene which leads to the surrender of the 
town! I can see him now, as with the ele- 
gant saunter appropriate to the character he 
appears under the portcullis, and the place 
being new to him, he looks to the right and 
left with the insolence of a conqueror. His 
Mercutio, Don Felix, Cassio, Charles Sur- 
face, were simply perfect. My father was as 
fond of the play as I, and I was indulged till 
my uncle began to look a little black at our 
late hours. 


An admirer of the past is always sneered 
at by the omniscient beings of the present, 
who imagine that they have a monopoly 
in taste and wisdom. Mr. Donne, in his 
“Essays on the Drama,” states truly that, 
with the single exception of Garrick, 
Charles Kemble played we// the widest 
range of characters on record. His grace 
of bearing was charming, and then how 
he walked the stage! We recollect when, 
as Pierre, in “Venice Preserved,” he 
walked across the scene on his way to 
execution, an old gentleman next us, who 
might have seen Garrick, said: “ Well, it 
is worth while to come to the theatre only 
to see that.” 

The good old times are gone, but we 
have no doubt Mr. Frith often dwells on 
his recollections of Charles Kemble — 
We shall never in Cyprus his revels retrace, 
See him lounge into Angers with indolent 

grace, 
Or greet him in bonnet at fair Dunsinane, 
Nor meet him in moonlight Verona again. 


And then young Master Frith and his 
good father went to enjoy the Olympic 
revels. The boy fell madly in love with 
Madame Vestris. ‘Oh, father, isn’t she 
a beautiful creature !’’ Perhaps she was, 
but rather Jassée, with a high and not a 
natural color. However, the youthful 
enthusiast was prepared to fly to the end 
of the world with the divine actress. 
Luckily Charles Mathews carried off the 
precious treasure. Fancy Uncle Scaife’s 
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Madame Vestris, the lady’s maid, was in 
love with Peter Spyk the gardener, who 
did not respond to her advances, and 
seemed to care for nothing but his pipe. 
A young officer appeared upon the scene 
and made love to her, but she rejected his 
suit. 


Peter’s thought almost a fool, 

Whilst you have been taught in school; 

Yet if you were both to say 

‘* Will you marry me to-day ?”’ 

I’d marry 4m, I’d marry im, I'd marry him 
to-morrow. 


The verses are not poetical, but Ma- 
dame Vestris sang them with the most 
wonderful display of feeling. Then an 
idea strikes her, and she goes to the gar- 
den to inform the impenetrable Peter that 
she is thinking about being married to the 
young gentleman, and then left him to his 
meditations. Keeley’s acting on receiv- 
ing this communication was sublime. At 
first his stolid countenance was a blank, 
then his little eyes began to twinkle, as if 
an idea was coming, then an idea flitted 
over his face, but he could not catch it; at 
last he caught it: “ What was he to do 
without his daily companion?” and after 
a long process of conflicting doubts he 
burst out with “I might have married her 
myself,” and became furiously jealous. 

We were present at the Theatrical 
Fund Dinner at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
in 1835. Lord Mulgrave, just appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, wasin the chair, 
whose graceful manners were, Mr. Charles 
Greville tells us, formed on those of 
Charles Kemble. The last of the royal 
old Kembles himself was present after his 
return from the United States, and when 
he rose to return thanks on his health be- 
ing drunk, he was received with the same 
enthusiasm as Mr. Frith relates took 
place at the Macready dinner. But the 
great attraction of the evening was Keeley 
officiating as a steward, using his wand 
with his imposing dignity of a Maivolio. 
To see him ushering in the distinguished 
visitors! Not only did Keeley bear a 
wand, but he made a speech in response 
to the toast of “ The Stewards,” an excel- 
lent speech. He began: “Gentlemen, a 
parrot was once asked why he did not talk 
more. The parrot answered, * Because I 





feelings when the future R.A. brought 
home Madame Vestris to his chaste hotel ! | 
We wonder whether it was the pleasant | 
acting of Madame Vestris in “ Peter 
Spyk ” which fevered Mr. Frith’s youth- 
lul imagination. Madame Vestris and 


think more.’” This was the end of the 
speech as far as the hearers were con- 
cerned. It was received with a wild up- 
roar. Keeley was of the same opinion as 
the American minister. How can people 


who are howling and bawling read or 





Keeley were two servants in a family, and 


think ? 
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Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. Frith tells us, 
was “avery fashionable personage ;” but 
for some evenings, “usually devoted to 
high society,” he condescended to super- 
intend the service of the night school. 
He read, however, the whole time. One 
evening this “very fashionable person- 
age” received an unwelcome visitor. A 
very old gentleman, in list slippers, with 
that fearful instrument of torture an ear- 
trumpet, shuffled into the room. His son 
advanced to greet him :— 


‘*You are not drawing these? Why don’t 
you draw ?’’ said the old man in a loud voice. 
** Don’t feel inclined,’’ shouted the son down 
the trumpet. ‘Then you ought to feel in- 
clined. That’s a fine figure; get out your 
paper and draw.’’ ‘* Haven’t got any paper,”’ 
said the son. ‘* What’s that book ?’’ said the 
father. ‘** Oliver Twist,’ ’’ said Edwin Land- 
seer, in a voice loud enough to reach Trafalgar 
Square. ‘‘Is it about art?’”’? ‘*No; it’s 
about Oliver Twist.’’ ‘* Let me look at it. 
Ha! it’s some of Dickens’s nonsense, I see. 
You’d much better draw than waste your time 
upon such stuff as that.”’ 


It is a terrible thing to shout excuses 
down a trumpet which are received with 
the most unutterable contempt by an “ aw- 
ful dad.” Sir Edwin Landseer must have 
regretted that he had not adorned the 
Duchess of Bungay’s sa/ox on that mo- 
mentous evening. He would have escaped 
this interview before giggling pupils. Ed- 
win Landseer used to keep the pupils 
waiting, which led to great discontent, and 
there was an émeute which led the great 
artist to absent himself forever from the 
school of instruction. He used to keep 
other people waiting. When he dined with 
Mr. Frith, the unhappy host and hostess 
with their guests were obliged by the great 
man to wait half an hour for his sublime 
presence. Mostabominable crime! Mr. 
Frith at last lost patience, and refused to 
sanction the irregularity. He took the 
decisive step of not waiting for the fas- 
tidious animal-painter, who on receiving 
this broad hint not only never was late 
again, but used to lecture the guests on 
the virtue of punctuality. Miss Marti- 
neau, in her sketch of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, states that he was a charming com- 
panion to his equals. 
in order to dine at great houses, there was 
a change in his whole manner and appear- 
ance. Mr. Frith describes him as a won- 
derful raconteur. We were unfortunate 
the only time we heard him talk. It was 
after dinner. Charles Dickens was pres- 
ent, but Sir Edwin monopolized the con- 
versation by narrating the choice and re- 


But when dressed | 
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| fined doings and sayings of a celebrated 
personage. In fact, his whole conversa- 
tion was “skittles.” 

John Forster, the biographer of Dick- 
ens, had an intense horror of a mous- 
tache; so hada great many other worthy 
people. We recollect Sir James Allan 
Park refusing an unfortunate schoolmaster 
his expenses as a witness because he 
dared to appear before him with “ hairy 
appendages.” Mr. Frith was commis- 
sioned by Mr. Forster to paint a portrait 
of Charles Dickens; but, to the horror of 
Dickens’s mentor, a “hairy appendage,” 
the growth of which was rapid, appeared 
on the upper lip of the great writer. 
Forster could hardly believe his eyes, 
Such aserious step, taken without a previ- 
ous consultation, was bewildering. In 
vain he tried to console himself that the 
hirsute novelist would come to his senses. 
“This is a whim,” he said; “the fancy 
will pass. We will wait till this hideous 
disfigurement is removed.” They did 
wait ; but there was a further development 
—a beard appeared on the horizon, and 
it was necessary to begin the picture 
whilst some trace of the original face re- 
mained. “A beard!” Weshould like to 
have seen John Forsfer regarding this 
new monstrosity. Béfore the Crimean 
War the only man we knew who grew a 
beard was Mr. Muntz, the member for 
Birmingham ; and the eccentric Marquis 
of Waterford made a bet that he would 
shave him. That martinet, Sir George 
Brown, said, “ Wherever there is hair, 
there is dirt,” and stood out to the last 
against the English soldiers in the winter 
campaign wearing one. Charles Dickens 
was the neatest of mankind; in fact, he 
said his idea of misery was to be penni- 
less or uatidy; and when he started a 
beard, a number of authors and artists fol- 
lowed suit. 





A few weeks passed, and I began to think 
that either Dickens had declined to sit, or 
that Forster had revoked his engagement, 
when the latter came to me in trepidation. 
Dickens had started a moustache and horrified 
his friend. The portrait must wait; the sum- 
mer must pass away, and the moustache with 
it. Four years passed, but the moustache 
remained. The disfigurement, according to 
Forster, increased by a beard, which almost 
covered the chin. ‘The great author was, as 
I have already said elsewhere, deaf to all ap- 
peals. ‘* The beard saved him the trouble ot 
| shaving, and, much as he admired his own 
| appearance before he allowed his beard to 
| grow, he admired it so much more now, and 

never neglected, when an opportunity offered, 
| to gaze his fill at himself. If his friends 
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didn’t like his looks, he was not at all anxious 
for them to waste their time in studying them; 
and as to Frith, he would surely prefer to 
save himself the trouble of painting features 
which were so difficult as a mouth and chin. 
Besides, he had been told by some of his 
friends that they highly approved of the 
change, because they now saw less of him. 


Mr. Frith was charmed with Dickens’s 
conversation, which was made so attrac- 
tive by the humorous way in which he 
used his adjectives. When talking of 
culinary matters we heard him once say: 
“The great objection to a roley-poley is 
that it requires such a courageous amount 
of jam.”’ At a dinner-party a lady asked 
how it was possible to avoid owning to the 
age of forty if questioned. Somebody said 
if she answered “I have seen thirty-five 
summers,” it would not be a violation of 
truth. “Oh, what a wrinkle!” the lady 
said. “No,” said Dickens, “it is taking 
away one.” 

A gentleman who lived in chambers at 
Gray's Inn had just gone to bed when he 
heard a tap atthe door. He did not think 
anything of that, as there were two doors, 
and young barristers returning home at 
night frequently gave a rap as they passed ; 
but in another minute came another tap 
on the inner door, which nobody could 
approach, and a figure in a nightdress ap- 
peared in the moonlight by the side of his 
bed, which he recognized as that of his 
brother. He immediately rose and has- 
tened off to Windsor, where his brother 
lived. He found him dying; his brother 
only said, with acurious smile, “ You have 
seen me before to-night.” The way in 
which Dickens told this story and imitated 
on the table the two taps at the door, and 
the way in which he said, “‘ You have seen 
me before to-night,” had a weird effect on 
his listeners. 

Mr. Frith’s acquaintance with Thack- 
eray was short, and decidedly unpleasant. 
Thackeray had his moods; and Mr. Frith 
found him in an unpleasant one, probably 
owing to his having just sung a song, 
“Gorging Jack and Guzzling Jemmy.” 

My friend and I entered the Deanery 
smoking-room and found a very convivial 
party; all intimately acquainted seemingly, 
listening to a song from a gentleman called 
Mahony, who, under the name of Father 
Prout, had made himself somewhat celebrated. 
By his side sat a big man, to whom I was in- 
troduced, and I had the honor of a hand-shake 
by the great Thackeray. I was very young at 


the time, although I had just been elected an 
Associate of the Academy, and I sat in awe- 
struck silence listening to the brilliant talk of 
those men. 


Some one called on Thackeray 
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| for a song, and he instantly struck up one of 

his own writing, as I was toid. I forget the 
| words, but I remember two individuals — 
| Gorging Jack and Guzzling Jemmy— who 
| seemed to be the presiding geniuses of it. 
| No sooner had the applause accorded to it 
| subsided, than Thackeray turned to me and 
said: ‘‘ Now then, Frith, you d—d saturnine 
young Academician, sing usa song!’’ I was 
dumb before this address, and far too con- 
founded to say anything in reply. Encour- 
aged, perhaps, by my proving myself such an 
easy butt, the attack was renewed a little 
later in the evening. ‘‘I’ll tell you what it is, 
Frith, you had better go home; your aunt is 
sitting up for you with a big muffin.”” Again 
I was paralyzed, and shortly after I went 
home. 


It would have been better perhaps if 
Mr. Frith had followed the example of a 
horse-dealer, who, when showing off “ the 
| quietest creature breathing” to a cus- 
tomer, received a tremendous kick in the 
ribs from the ungrateful quadruped. The 
dealer was equal to the occasion, for he 
roared out, “Oh, you d—d playful crea- 
ture,” in an agony of assumed cheeriul- 
ness. Mr. Frith tells of Father Prout as 
“somewhat celebrated.” He had a Euro- 
pean reputation, for he turned up every- 
where. We recollect him at the Café 
Doney, at Florence, engaged in a religious 
discussion raised by a foolish country par- 
son, who began to parade his Protestant- 
ism before the wily Jesuit. ‘ You call 
yourself a Protestant,” said Father Prout, 
“because you say, ‘I protest against the 
Church of Rome.’ Then comes another 
man and says, ‘I protest against any reli- 
gionatall.’ Sure, isn’t hea greater Protes- 
tant than yourself? Then comes the Divil, 
and he-——” At the mention of this 
dark potentate, the wretched divine fled 
ingloriously from the field of combat, and 
was seen in those diggings no more. 

Mr. Frith had a dark-eyed model who 
used to sit for him, a rather melancholy 
lady, who one day informed him that she 
was about to be married, but promised to 
sit again after the marriage. Mr. Frith 
asked her what her intended was. She 
did not know. Mr. Frith hinted there 
was a risk, to which she responded truly, 
“ All weddings is risks.” 


** Well,” said I, after a while, ‘‘ how do you 
like married life? I hope you are happy. 
How does the husband turn out?” ‘* Oh, I 
don’tknow. He’s that jealous ** Jeal- 
ous!’’ echoed I. ‘* Yes, sir. He bothers 
my life out with his questions. He always 


” 





wants to know where I have been, what I 
done, what the artists say to me, and all like 
that. 





He torments me dreadful.’’ ‘* Jeal- 
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ous!’? I repeated. 
artists you sit to?”? ‘* Yes; he is downright 
jealous of every one of ’em!”’ ‘* Well,’ said | 
I, ‘*he will be all right to-night, at all events, | 
for he knew you were coming here. He won’t | 
be jealous of me, I suppose?’”’ ‘Oh no,”’ 
pot the candid young person, ‘‘ it’s the young 
ones he’s jealous of. He don’t mind how 
many old gents like you I sit to.’ 


This lady’s husband was a model of 
simplicity. “Old gents” are generally 
regarded as extinct volcanoes, but, alas! 
they sometimes flare up in a very lurid 
fashion. 

Mr. Frith gives a delightful description 
of amiable George Cruikshank’s little ec- 
centricities :— 


It was very late one night after attending a 
temperance meeting, that on letting himself 
into his house in the Hampstead Road, Cruik- 
shank saw the figure of a man carrying a 
bundle disappear through a door leading into 
his garden. All the household were asleep. 
There could be no doubt of the character of 
the man with the bundle, who was clambering 
over the wall into the neighboring garden, 
when Cruikshank caught him by the legs. 
The artist was a powerful man, which the 
burglar soon discovered, as he resigned him- 
self into the hands of his captor. Fortunately 
a policeman happened to be passing the house; 
the thief was given in charge, and the three 
walked off to the ‘station. I have said that 
Cruikshank not merely never /os¢ an oppor- 
tunity of enforcing his principles, but he con- 
stantly made one; and on the walk to the 
police-station he lectured the burglar some- 
what as follows: ‘‘ Now, my friend, this is a 
sad position to find yourself in. It’s the 
drink, my friend—the drink. Ah! I can 
smell it. Now look at me,’’ pausing for a 
moment under a gaslight, ‘‘ you see before 
you a man who for the last twenty years has 
taken nothing to drink stronger than water.”’ 
The burglar looked up at the artist and 
growled: ‘‘I wish to God I had known that; 
I would have knocked your d—d old head 
off!” 


On the subject of abstinence “ dear old 
George would lecture as long as, or longer 
than, he could geta listener.” We have a 
faint idea that once he figured at a volun- 
teer review, mounted on a horse which it 
would have been a compliment to call a 
screw, at the head of a corps of total ab- 
stainers and reformed drunkards. We do 


**Not jealous of the | 





not know what became of this band of 
brothers, but we rather imagine that the 
heat of the weather had a prejudicial effect 
on the resolution of his followers, and that | 
they faded away when passing the alluring 
signs of the Bell or Marquis of Granby. | 

It is most singular that George Cruik- | 
shank solemnly believed he was the author | 





of “ Oliver Twist.” 


George the Fourth 
imagined that he led a charge at the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo, but that was the effect of 


Curagoa. Has too much water a weaken- 
ing effect on the brain? There was no 
zoedone or temperance sherry in those 
days, else we should have thought he 
might have been imbibing those enliven- 
ing drinks, 

What would George Cruikshank have 
said if he had read the account given by 
Mr. Frith of the ascetic habits of a bishop 
who thus detailed his mode of life? The 
good bishop had not only eaten “of all 
the good things put before him,” but rev- 
elled in those grand episcopal vintages of 
1820 and 1834. Bishops used to be great 
admirers of port wine. Mr. Trollope re- 
lates how the famous Archbishop Whate- 
ley cried out to the Bishop of Cork, “ John 
Cork, don’t stop the bottle,” as it went 
merrily round. The best of the bishops 
not only drank port wine, but had a rub- 
ber of whist afterwards. Archdeacon 
Grantley is a correct portrait of the church 
dignitaries of the oldentime. A bottle of 
port is a good episcopal allowance. For 
men like Lords Stowell and Eldon a larger 
quantity was required. Lord Eldon when 
on the northern circuit was advised bya 
friend to abstain from drinking in order to 
prolong his life; Lord Eldon promised to 
try total abstinence from the wine he loved 
so well for twenty-four hours, and then he 
wrote to his mentor that he discovered 
that it did prolong his life, for the twenty- 
four hours seemed twenty-four years. 
“Unless the wine was good I would have 
none of it!**—a wise precaution. But, 
alas, there are some hosts who give wine 
of a most excruciating quality. We re- 
member an old gentleman who prided 
himself on his cellar, and particularly on 
a bin of port of the wondrous year ’34. It 
really was just as like thirty-four port as 
zoedone is like a beaker of champagne, 
dry, but not too dry. The boldest of the 
guests held his breath when this choice 
beverage was mentioned. We once sat 
next a stranger who, ignorant of his com- 
ing doom, held up a glass of the precious 
mixture with the eye of a connoisseur ; 
when he tasted it there was an awful 
change of countenance. “ Thirty-four 
port?” he growled. “ Thirty-four shil- 
lings.” Once the benignant old gentle- 
man, seeing a relative drinking water, 
cried out, “ Jack, why are you not drinking 
wine? Have you got a stomach-ache?” 
“No,” said the irreverent son-in-law, “I 
have not got a stomachi-ache, and what is 
more, I do not mean to have one,” 
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Here is a story of two Royal Academi- 
cians : — 

One of the Wilkinses, hearing of Constable’s 
death, hurried home with the news. He 
walked up to his brother, their corporations 
almost meeting. ‘‘ William, what do you 
think?” giving his brother a butt with his 
stomach. ‘‘I don’t know,” returning the 
push. ‘‘ Constable’s dead !’’ —a violent effort 
of corporation following, which sent the broth- 
ers for the moment a little back from each 
other. ‘*Constable’s dead! ’’ said William, 
in accents of incredulity and consternation, 
and with a tremendous return of the stomach 
charge. ‘*Yes!’’ with a butt. ‘*No!’”’— 
with return butt. ‘‘Not dead!’’ — butt. 
** Yes, dead! ’”?—return butt. And they con- 
tinued exclaiming and butting at each other 
until their surprise and consternation ceased. 


It is a pity that one of these gentlemen 
was not present when Mr. Frith was draw- 
ing the picture of Sterne’s Maria. A goat 
figured in this picture, so one had to be 
persuaded to sit as a model; but it would 
not sit, it butted. It was a female goat, 
and Mr. Frith tells us that female goats 
are more vicious than male goats. Per- 
haps they are. Mr. Frith’s goat destroyed 
his brush and damaged his furniture. It 
was only a Wilkins who could have safely 
given a return butt. 

There is a pleasant account of the great 
Turner in the memoir, and many anec- 
dotes of his extreme kindness of heart. 
He was an appreciator of Mr. Frith’s tal- 
ent. Mr. Frith had great difficulties at 
first to surmount, and, owing to the fail- 
ure of a dealer, he told his uncle that he 
thought he should have to take to auc- 
tioneering after all. “And a precious 
deal better for you, sir,” said Uncle Scaife, 
“than this ridiculous business of yours.” 
However, the young artist persevered and 
conquered. He was told that Turner had 
said of his picture “ Merry-making :” “ It 
is beautifully drawn, well composed, and 
well colored.” Mr. Frith most enjoyed 
his glass of brown sherry with Turner 
after that. Turner was one of the great- 
est, or the greatest artist, England ever 
possessed. Rogers, whose Italy he illus- 
trated, said of him: “ There is in some of 
his pictures a grandeur which neither 
Claude nor Poussin could give to theirs.” 
His death was accelerated not by the 
brown sherry, but by intemperance of the 
worst description. There was probably 
an hereditary taint in his blood. Mr. 
Frith describes the closing scene. Tur- 
ner had sent for his favorite doctor from 
Ramsgate : — 


** Well, doctor,” said Turner, ‘“‘you can 
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cure me if anybody can. What's the verdict? 
Tell me the truth.”? ‘I am afraid I must 
beg you to lose no time in any worldly arrange- 
ments you decide to make.”’ ‘* Wait a bit,” 
said Turner; ‘‘ you have had nothing to eat 
and drink yet, have you?’ ‘‘ No; but that’s 
of no consequence.”’’ ‘‘ Yes, itis. Go down- 
stairs and you will find some fine brown 
sherry —don’t spare it—and then come up 
and see me again.’? The doctor refreshed 
himself, and then returned to his patient. 
‘* Now, then,’’? said Turner, ‘‘what is it? 
Do you still think so badly of my case? 
Wasn’t that good sherry?’”’ ‘I grieve to 
say I cannot alter my opinion.’? Turner put 
his hand out of bed, pressed that of the doc- 
tor, turned his face to the wall, and never 
spoke again. 

“ Wasn’t that good sherry?” The last 
words of Turner were not so romantic as 
Gainsborough’s, “ We are going to Heav- 
en, Vandyke is of the company ; ” but still 
they showed kindness. The doctor had 
travelled in cold December from Rams- 
gate to see him, and the rare quaint taste 
of the old wine would revive him. 

Mr. Frith gives a curious account of 
Flatow, the picture-dealer who bought the 
picture of the “ Railway Station,” and made 
thirty thousand pounds by exhibiting it. 
When he was dying he was attended by a 
celebrated Scotch doctor, whose medicine 
the irritable patient thought made him 
worse. On his asking the doctor whether 
the medicine was to be repeated, he was 
informed, ‘“* Yes, ye'll just take the draught 
and pills again to-night;” on which Flatow 
broke out, “ You infernal Scotch lanky 
brute! I only wish I had strength enough 
to reach you. I’d make you spin down- 
stairs a precious sight quicker than you 
came up. If ever you show your ugly te 
here again, I will spoil it for you.” We 
wonder whether the Scotch doctor got his 
fee. 

Mr. Frith was not only a great smoker, 
but a very aggressive admirer of tobacco: 


I remember with peculiar pleasure my short 
acquaintance with the Duchess of Cambridge 
and Princess Mary. Both those ladies sat 
delightfully, and I think I succeeded in pro- 
ducing fair likenesses of them. Sir Edward 
Cust, a distinguished authority on matters of 
warfare, was Master of Ceremonies to the 
Court, and took his place in St. George’s 
Chapel as a matter of right. He sat to me 
many times, and on one occasion, in the latter 
part of a summer’s day, when I was much 
fatigued by my day’s work, [ said: ‘‘I feel a 
little tired, Sir Edward; would you mind my 
smoking a cigar?’’ ‘* Not in the least,’’ re- 
plied Sir Edward, ‘‘if you don’t mind my 
being sick, which I certainly shall be the mo- 
ment you begin.”” 
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Mr. Frith was a bold man to ask for a 
smoke under the august nose of “the | 
Master of the Ceremonies.” “King | 
Smoke” at present is lord of all. We 
recollect the time when any audacious 
proposer of a weed used to be sent to the 
stable to enjoy it. Smoking-rooms are 
now necessities of life. Mr. Frith speaks 
with warm approval of Ouida’s banquet, 
where smoking began with the oysters. 
It is bad enough to smoke after dinner in 
a small room leaving a strong odor of 
stale smoke, in the curtains and carpet, 
but at dinner it must be an intolerable 
nuisance. Smoking concerts are supposed 
to show the progress of civilization. 
Smoking may improve the voice of ama- 
teurs, but it is distressing to hear divine 
artists endeavoring to sing in such a dis- 
tressing atmosphere. We suppose at the 
next Academy banquet smoking will be 
allowed, for at the grave Middle Temple 
Hall judges enjoy ed themseives at a 
smoking concert after dinner, and joined 
in the chorus of “ Two lovely black eyes. 
It was enough to make Lords Tenterden 
and Denman turn in their graves. 

Mr. Frith gives a curious story of an 
adventure which happened to his cousin, 
who entered the sacred domain of Mr. 
Beckford by stealth. He went into the 
gardens, where he met a man who he sup- 
posed was the gardener, but who proved 
to be Mr. Beckford himself. Mr. Beck- 
ford not only showed him his pictures, but 
kindly asked him’ to dinner, and then 
turned him out to spend the night —in a 
tree: — 

The dinner was magnificent, served on mas- 
sive plates —the wines of the rarest vintage. 
Rarer still was Mr. Beckford’s conversation. 
He entertained his guest with stories of Italian 
travel, with anecdotes of the great in whose 
society he had mixed, till he found the shal- 
lowness of it; in short, with the outpouring of 
a mind of great power and thorough cultiva- 
tion. My cousin was well read enough to be 
able to appreciate the conversation, Vand con- 
tribute to it, and thus the evening passed de- 
lightfully away. Candles were lighted, and 
the host and guest talked till a fine Louis 
Quatorze clock struck eleven. Mr. Beckford 
rose and left the room. The guest drew his 
chair to the fire, and waited the return of his 
host. He thought he must have dozed, for 
he started to find the room in semi- darkness, 
and one of the solemn powdered footmen 
putting out the lights. ‘‘ Where is Mr. Beck- 
tord?’’ said my cousin. ‘* Mr. Beckford has 
gone to bed,”’ said the man, as he extinguished 
the last candle. 
open, and there was a dim light in the hall. | 
‘* This is very strange,’ said” my cousin; ‘I | 
expected Mr. Beckford back again. 
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| to thank him for his hospitality.”” This was 
| said as the guest followed the footman to the 
front door. That functionary opened it wide, 
| and said: ‘‘ Mr. Beckford ordered me to pre- 
sent his compliments to you, sir, and I am to 
say that as you found your way into Fonthill 
Abbey without assistance, you may find your 
way out again as best you can; and he hopes 
you will take care to avoid the bloodhounds 
that are let loose in the gardens every night. 
I wish you good-evening. No—thank you, 
sir; Mr. Beckford never allows vails.’’ 


Mr. Beckford’s malignity closely re- 
sembles that of Quilp, who made the unfor- 
tunate Sampson Brass drink boiling rum, 
and bade him good-night, telling him to 
beware of tumbling over the timber in the 
dark, as the rusty nails were all upwards ; 
and especially to beware of the dog, which 
had killed a man last night, and a woman 
the night before. “On which side of the 
road is he?” cried out the terrified Samp- 
son. ‘ Oh,” said Quilp, “he lives on the 
right hand ; but sometimes he hides on the 
left, ready for a spring.” 

Of all the ills that harass mankind the 
most bitter is the British butler. So 
thinks Mr. Frith, who suffered under three 
specimens. The first two were failures, 
but the third, James Johnson, who had 
come froma great house as a model of 
sobriety, was a catastrophe. Mr. Frith’s 
guests were enchanted with him. It was 
proposed that there should bea portrait 
of this portentous worthy — “he looked 
so like an archbishop.” He awed the 
children, and when he called out, “ Quie- 
toode, children, quietoode,” their childish 
noise changed into an appalling silence. 
Presently alarming symptoms appeared. 
The magnificent being’s walk assumed a 
zigzag fashion. “ Did you notice John- 
son’s walk?” whispered Mrs. Frith. “ Do 
you think he drinks?” “ Good gracious, 
no!” said the horrified Mr. Frith. It was 
soon “ Good gracious, yes!” for one even- 
ing when Mr. Frith was enjoying a sensa- 
tional novel in his dining-room in stalked 
James Johnson, in order to lecture his 
misguided master on his ingratitude to 
“eaven.’ 


**You ought to go down on your bended 
knees every night of your life, and thank 
eaven which have blessed you with the ex- 
tronary talents as has given you the power of 
prodoocing them pictures. “Yes: there’s the 
‘Railway Station,’ with all them people. 





|’ow it’s all done. Oh, I 
The dining-room door was | 


lw ished | 


Why, it’s wonderful! I really can't think 
don’t think you are 
alf thankful enough, and it’s my dooty to tell 
you.’’ ‘* Have you quite finished?” said I. 
“Finished! ’? hiccoughed my disreputable 
butler —‘‘finished what? What are you 
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a-talking about, I should like to know? And 
permit me to take the present occasion to in- 
form you’’ —here he paused, and attempted 
to fix me with a glassy eye— ‘‘that you have 
got a pack of noisy, impident children as de- 
serves a precious good ’iding. I knowI shall 
be ’itting some of ’em some day.”’ 


Mr. Frith ordered his self-appointed 
adviser toleave the room, telling him he 
was drunk. “He says I’m drunk, — me, 
James Johnson, which have ’ad the best of 
characters!” The delinquent was dis- 
missed without a character, and had to set 
up a Bath chair, in which he induced sev- 
eral invalids to entrust themselves. When 
he met Mr. Frith he always stopped and 
pointed him out to his passenger, as the 
man who had no gratitude to ’eaven for 
the talent bestowed on him. James John- 
son’s last exploit was to leave one of his 
invalids in the middle of Hyde Park to 
enjoy the “ quietoode ” of the place whilst 
he sought the “ quietoode ” of a neighbor- 
ing public, where he continued to enjoy 
himself whilst his deluded victim was 
screaming for the police. 

A lady the other day, who had engaged 
a butler whose sobriety, she was informed, 
was his greatest merit, on the eve of a 
banquet was informed by this much- 
praised individual in a stage whisper in 
her ear: “I’m precious bad, my legs feel 
all of a tremmle, and my arms seem as if 
they don’t belong to me.” The unfortu- 
nate lady had to send everywhere in search 
of a substitute for this degenerate ad- 
mirer of the pump. 

There was an old Lord Pembroke who 
had a wonderful recipe for thirsty do- 
mestics. One of his favorite servants 
was a convivial being. One day the earl 
found his Jrotégé hopelessly drunk, but 
he declined to see the real state of the 
case. “ Why,” said Lord Pembroke, “ the 
poor man is in a fever; take him to bed.” 
To bed he went. The apothecary was 
sent for, and he bled, blistered, and phys- 
icked the feverish patient; and when the 
unfortunate man recovered, after a sharp 
illness, and presented himself in a shat- 
tered state to receive the congratulations 
of his patron, the old earl lifted up a warn- 
ing finger, “ Mind, John, no more of these 
yoy 

Mr. Frith gives many curious anecdotes 
about people who possess pictures attrib- 
uted to the greatest artists, but which are 
manifestly impostures. Mr. Phillips, the 
auctioneer in Bond Street, had a holy 
family by Raphael in his rooms. Mr. 
Frith thought it was a very fine picture ; 
but his opinion rapidly toned down when 
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an elderly gentleman, in a green coat with 
brass buttons, leather breeches and top- 
boots, with his hair powdered, walked into 
the room to see this marvellous work. 
“That is Mr. Beckford,” said Phillips. 
Mr. Beckford’s opinion was decisive. 
“ That d—d thing a Raphael! Great 
Heavens! think of that now! Can there 
be such a d—d fool as to believe that a 
Raphael? What a d—d fool I was to 
come here!” 

On visiting a country house for a contri- 
bution for the Winter Exhibition, Mr. 
Frith was shown by a lady who was proud 
of her catalogue a picture of an English 
hunting-scene, a fox breaking cover, by — 
Domenichino!! It is astonishing what 
they believe in country houses. We went 
through the Exhibition of 1866 with Mr. 
Planché, whose unrivalled knowledge of 
costume made his opinion most valuable ; 
and it was amusing to see his astonish- 
ment and disgust at some of the portraits 
of the great men of the olden time. Lord 
Derby, the originator of the exhibition, 
was one of the chief offenders, for he ex- 
hibited his ancestor of Bosworth Field in 
the costume of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The celebrated portrait of Ireton 
turned out to be a Cavalier admiral. The 
gentle face of one of the Stuarts, the 
Duke of Richmond, so often painted with 
his faithful dog by Vandyke, appeared as 
the murdering — Earl of Somerset. There 
was an old gentleman in the country who 
had bought a magnificent Charles the 
First, by Vandyke. The archzological 
society of the neighborhood were invited 
to witness this splendid work of art; and 
after a champagne luncheon they were 
unanimous in their opinion that it was the 
masterpiece of the great artist. Unfortu- 
nately a neighbor who knew everything 
about art, and did not belong to the arche- 
ological society, walked into the room. 
“Now, my dear friend,” said the host, 
“ do give me your opinion of this portrait.” 
“ Why,” said the connoisseur, “it is diffi- 
cult to give an opinion, for there is a 
fellow of the name of in Wardour 
Street who turns out this sort of thing 
remarkably well.” “Why, I bought that 
of ” said the agonized proprietor. 
The archeological society departed sad- 
der and wiser than they arrived. 

Mr. Frith gives an anecdote of Lord 
Dudley swearing at Queen Adelaide, 
which he heard from Sir James Wigram. 
The Zeterrima causa of this event was, we 
heard at the time, an apple tart. Lord 
Dudley was very fond of apple tarts — 
that is, an open tart; closed tarts ought, 
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he said, to be called pies. At dinner, sit- 
ting next the queen, he pressed her to 
partake of the precious delicacy. Queen 
Adelaide declined. Shortly afterwards he 
again said, “ Will your Majesty not have 
some of the tart?” and she tartly an- 
swered, “ You have asked me that ques- 
tion before ;” on which Lord Dudley said, 
“ Ah, d—n her, soI did!” Lord Dudley 
was very absent; it is supposed from 
being brought up very muchalone. Once, 
dining at Lord Wilton’s, meeting with a 
dish he did not like, he fancied himself in 
his own house, and began to apologize for 
the dinner. “The fact is my head cook 
is ill, and a kitchen-maid has dressed the 
dinner.” He once went to sit under the 
pulpit at St. Paul’s to hear Sydney Smith 
preach, and the witty canon was delighted, 
at a passage of his sermon, to hear Lord 
Dudley strike his stick on the ground, 
and give a warmly appreciative “ Hear! 
hear! hear!” Lord Dudley was very 
generous to artists, and advanced a large 
sum of money to assist Sir Thomas Law- 
rence when in pecuniary distress. 

Mr. Frith is very severe upon art critics, 
and throws down the gauntlet to themina 
very aggressive fashion. We must con- 
fess our belief in these oracles has slightly 
evaporated, since one of the most illus- 
trious of their number stigmatized Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as “a szod.” The dear- 
est friend of Johnson, Bennet Langton, 
and Burke “aszo6”! Did this critic ever 
read the account of Sir Joshua’s last ap- 
pearance asa lecturer? He concluded his 
discourse saying: “And I should desire 
that the last words which I should pro- 
nounce in this Academy, and from this 
place, might be the name of JAZichael An- 
gelo.” When he had concluded, Burke 
went up to him, took his hand, and said, 


** The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed 
to hear.”’ 


We have now concluded our task; but 
readers will find other delightful anecdotes 
in the book, and will find how an art critic 
once wrote a savage attack on a picture by 
David Roberts, and sent him a private 
note, in which he expressed a hope that 
his criticism would not interfere with the 
sincere feeling of friendship which the 
writer hoped would always exist, etc., etc. 
How David Roberts informed the omni- 
scient gentleman that the next time he 
met him he would give hima sound thrash- 
ing; but he hoped “that a broken head 
would not interfere with the sincere feeling 
of friendship which he hoped would always 





exist,” etc., etc. How Mark Lemon used 
to bring a friend to dinner of whose sobri- 
ety he had the gravest doubts, and used 
to carry him away at the first symptoms 
of forgetfulness. How one day the ob- 
servant Mark hustled his friend out of the 
room when he saw him trying to peel an 
apple with the nut-crackers. How the 
crown princess of Prussia tried in vain to 
soak some faint idea of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question into Mr. Frith’s brain. 
(Lord Palmerston said there was only one 
man in Europe who knew anything about 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, and he 
did not understand it.) How the little 
prince of Prussia was fascinated by the 
alluring spectacle presented by Mr. Frith’s 
whiskers ; and how Mr. Frith ungratefully 
retaliated by rubbing a little turpentine 
on the prince’s face, which sent the “ royal 
imp” howling under a table till he was 
tired. How the king of Portugal, on be- 
ing introduced to Sir Edwin Landseer, 
said he was delighted to make his ac- 
quaintance, as he had always been so fond 
of deasts. How Lord Westbury thought 
it impossible to produce a tolerably agree- 
able portrait, and yet preserve any resem- 
blance to the Bishop of Oxford. How the 
Bishop of Oxford thought the portrait of 
Lord Westbury like, but not wicked 
enough. (When the great scandal came 
out, the “saponaceous” prelate passed 
Lord Westbury without saluting him, 
when he heard a plaintive voice from the 
woolsack wailing out, “ Bishop of Oxford! 
Bishop of Oxford! Will you not take this 
poor hand?”) How Mr. Frith delighted 
the members of the Dorset Hunt with his 
wondrous horsemanship. How We 
can write nomore. Poiitical meetings are 
about to be held in Dullmouth, and rotten 
eggs are rising in price. 

We have just seen in the paper that Sir 
William Harcourt is expected, somewhere 
about Christmas, to address the electors 
of Dullmouth, where we have fled for a 
refuge from fogs and rioters. The meet- 
ing will be held with an eminent brewer 
in the chair, with a doctor as bottle-holder. 
Dullmouth is very quiet, except there is a 
contentious meeting, and then its inhab- 
itants pummel each other with an air of 
sleepy satisfaction. We should fly to 
Swanage; but, alas, there is no whist at 
that rising watering-place. The whist- 
room at Dullmouth is filled with remark- 
able whist-players, judicious in their leads, 
profound in their finesses, sagacious with 
their trumps, and admirable in their judg 
ment of discards. If anybody wishes to 
see the grand results of whist develop- 
ment, he ought to come to Dullmouth. 
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From The Ge=tleman’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF THE ASSASSINATION OF 
ALEXANDER II. 

ON March 13, or March 1, Russian style, 
1881, the whole civilized world was star- 
tled by a report, which proved only too 
well founded, that Alexander II., the czar 
of all the Russias, had at last fallen a vic- 
tim to Nihilist assassins. I say “at last,” 
because the life of his Majesty had been 
attempted oftener perhaps than that of any 
other monarch of ancient or modern times. 
Few of these attempts were allowed to 
come to the knowledge of the general pub- 
lic; but it is beyond doubt that for years 
the czar’s footsteps had been dogged, and 
his life menaced in every possible way. 
That he managed to avoid so long the 
death that threatened him testifies to the 
vigilance with which he was guarded; but 
his murder in the end was startling evi- 
dence of the relentless, persistent, and 
unbreakable power of the Nihilists. Men 
and women had been hanged and trans- 
ported to the awful solitudes of Siberia 
literally by thousands. Still the ranks of 
the conspirators were not thinned; their 
designs were not frustrated, nor were their 
well-laid plans disclosed. 

One of the most remarkable phases of 
Nihilism is its perfect organization, and 
its far-reaching ramifications. It is prob- 
able that no secret society that has ever 
existed, not even the Spanish Inquisition, 
has been so widespread, so firmly knit 
together, so pitiless, and so true in all its 
parts, as the Russian revolutionary party. 
From small and peaceful beginnings it 
has grown into a mighty power. And no 
longer content with solitary murders by 
dagger or bullet, it has availed itself of 
the most terrible agencies of the chemist’s 
art to accomplish the wholesale downfall 
of its victims. Scarcely less remarkable 


is the influence it has wielded over all | 


sorts and conditions of men and women. 
Beautiful girls and promising youths have 
come within its sway, and have willingly 
sacrificed their lives and their honor for 





ganization of his enemies. The belief, 
moreover, gained strength by the failure 
of the many attempts against his life. 
But he fell at last, as the world now knows, 
though the true story in all its details, of 
the dark plot that encompassed his end, 
has never yet been told. 

The first real shock to the emperor’s 
faith in his safety was received when the 
arch conspirator Hartman escaped after 
his astounding attempt to blow up the 
royal train, by undermining the Moscow 
railway over which his Majesty was to 
travel, Many hundreds of pounds had 
been spent, and many long dreary weeks 
of labor devoted to this really stupendous 
work, but at the last moment the mine 
was discovered, though the chief workman 
escaped. Had he been captured, the 
guardians of his Majesty might justly 
have boasted of their perfect organiza- 
tion, but he slipped through their meshes, 
thereby disclosing the astounding weak- 
ness of the police, and the marvellous 
influence that the Nihilists possessed. 
For Hartman travelled nearly a thousand 
miles through the country after his flight, 
and neither the telegraph nor secret police 
could stop him. His destination was 
Berlin, and he was passed from village to 
village and town to town on the route 
without difficulty. He was sheltered and 
fed and provided with innumerable dis- 
guises. Part of his long journey was per- 
formed on foot and part in the country 
carts and wagons of the peasants. There 
was nota village or town on the route that 
had not its Nihilist agents. A secret sign 
from the fugitive insured him protection, 
and he travelled rapidly from stage to 
stage, while those who were eagerly hunt- 
ing for him were everywhere put off the 
scent. He passed the frontier without 
the slightest difficulty. Berlin was entered 
at last and he was safe. Within a few 
hours of reaching the German capital he 
had an interview with Karl Marx the 
agitator, and some days later, having thor- 
oughly recovered from the exertions of 





what, to them, must have been a mere|his long journey, he proceeded to Paris. 
chimera. The army, the navy, the Church,| Had he been a mere pothouse assassin 
the law, the aristocracy, the arts and sci- | his escape from Russia would have been 
ences, have their representatives of Ni-| impossible. But he was a prominent Ni- 
hilism ; and in the formidable brotherhood | hilist, and the zgis of Nihilism saved him. 
priest and layman, noble and peasant, rub As soon as he reached Berlin, a cipher 
shoulders. The late czar was perfectly | telegram was despatched to a well-known 
well aware of all this, and yet it is well| Nihilist residing in Geneva, and that very 
known that he frequently expressed his | night, in this same Nihilist’s house, a se- 
opinion that the Nihilists could not de-|cret meeting was held. What took place 
stroy him. This opinion was based upon |at that meeting is not known, but there 
the belief that the organization for his own | are good grounds for believing that a new 
protection was more perfect than the or-| plan for slaying the czar was discussed. 
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At any rate, on the following day a cipher 


message was sent to Hartman instructing | 


him to go to Paris with all speed. And 
when it was known that he had arrived in 
the French capital a trusted emissary was 
sent from Geneva to confer with him. The 
name of this emissary was Trigoni. He 
was a young man who had been a law 
student in St. Petersburg. He was a 
member of a good family, but had es- 
poused the cause of the Nihilists with 
great enthusiasm. After his interview 
with Hartman he returned to Geneva, and 
soon afterwards set out for St. Peters- 
burg, and for a time all trace of his move- 
ments was lost, until he was subsequently 
arrested a few days before the emperor’s 
assassination. 

For some time after Trigoni’s depart- 
ure there was unusual activity amongst 
the Geneva Nihilists, and much passing 
to and fro between Geneva, Paris, and 
Berlin. It is also ex éviédence that certain 
prominent members of the fraternity in the 
Swiss capital received large remittances 
from Russia. None of this money, how- 
ever, was banked, but generally converted 
at once into French or Swiss currency. 
The mysterious movements of the Nihil- 
ists led to the secret police in Geneva 
being very considerably strengthened by 
the arrival of a large number of spies 
from Russia. By one of these men, whose 
acquaintance I made at the beginning of 
1880, I was informed that a new plot for 
the assassination of the czar was being 
arranged in Geneva, “But,” added my 
informant, “it won’t succeed. We know 


|is certain, the spies were deluded by it, 
and many of them in obedience to orders 
returned to their own country, for rumors 
were in the air that fresh intrigues had 
been discovered in Russia and the men 
were wanted at home. The chief of the 
secret police, at that time, in Russia, was 
M. Plévé, a man who proved himself sin- 
gularly incompetent for the important 
post he held. He had neither the dis- 
crimination, the power, nor the tact nec- 
essary for such a functionary. His most 
conspicuous quality seems to have been a 
profound belief in his own abilities. Itis 
an open secret that he was particularly 
afraid of the Geneva Nihilists, and he 
took all the means he could think of to 
keep them in check. But he made a fatal 
mistake when he recalled his creatures 
after the Hartman affair. And something 
even more than this was proved by the 
movement, for M. Plévé was at his wits’ 
ends to find reliable men. The best men 
of his staff were abroad, and he experi- 
enced the greatest difficulty in carrying on 
his work at home. As a matter of fact 
the net which he thought he had so clev- 
erly spread abroad turned out to be worse 
than useless, and, while his spies were 
enjoying themselves in some of the chief 
|capitals of Europe, Nihilism was again 
asserting its mighty power in Russia. 
| This could no longer be overlooked by 
| M. Plévé, and so he issued a note of re- 
| call. When his emissaries returned from 
their foreign tour he proceeded to the 
elaboration of a more intricate scheme for 
|the better safeguarding of his august 








everything these Nihilists are doing, and | master, but, as subsequent events have 
we shall sweep into our net a big haul of | too surely shown, this scheme was des- 
the ringleaders.” | tined to be futile. 

How utterly erroneous this man’s cal-| As soon as Plévé’s spies had taken their 
culations were was proved by subsequent | departure from Geneva, the Nihilists 
events, and, as will presently be seen, the | threw off their restraint to some extent, 
elaborate system of espionage organized | and frequent communications took place 
to entrap the czar’s enemies was singu-| between them and their colleagues in 
larly ineffectual. The spies were watched | Paris. The nature of these communica- 
by spies, and there was nota move on the | tions can only be guessed at, but since the 
part of the foreign police that was not/czar’s death evidence has been gathered 
known immediately to the Nihilists.| which goes to prove that, as Hartman’s 
They, in fact, laughed to scorn those who | desperate plan had failed, it was resolved 
were sent to checkmate them. They beat} to take other meant to kill the emperor. 
the watchers hollow at their own game. _| It was suggested that he should be poi- 

A little later Hartman was arrested in| soned, and, in order that the designs of 
Paris in deference to the demands of the | the Nihilists should be fully accomplished, 
Russian government, and was subse-! his son was also to be slain. In the event 
quently conducted to the frontier. After|of this double assassination being suc- 
this it was noticeable that the Geneva sec- | cessfully carried out, it was to be the sig- 
tion of the conspirators became less ac-| nal for a general rising in Moscow and 





tive, though whether this was a mere ruse | 
or not to throw the Russian spies off their | 


guard, itis difficult tosay. But one thing 


St. Petersburg. Barricades were to be 
raised, ihe palaces were to be seized, and 
|a new government proclaimed, who, in 
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the name of the people, would at once pro-| confer with the executive committee.* 


ceed to remodel the constitution. 


elaboration of this gigantic conspiracy|of the suggestion. 


To the | The committee, however, did not approve 


It was urged as a 


many able men set to work, and a draft of | strong objection that as the killing of the 
the new constitution was actually made | czar was intended to produce a great moral 
out, and submitted to the executive com-| effect, this effect would be lost if he died 
mittee of what was known as the Narod-| by poison, for the matter would of a cer- 


naya Volya party, then very active in 
Russia. This party was resolved, at all 
hazards and by every means in its power, 
to bring about the death of their ruler. It 
numbered some of the most violent and 
daring men in all the country, and it also 
included several women, who rendered 
the cause great service. One of these 
women was Sophie Looffa Peroffskaya, 
who was only about five and-twenty years 
ofage. She was of noble birth, her father 
having been governor of St. Petersburg, 
and she was a niece of an officer of the 
imperial court. She was well educated, 
and possessed of considerable beauty and 
a most fascinating and winsome manner. 
In consequence of this she became a pow- 
erful instrument in helping on the Nihilist 
cause, for her beauty and high connections 
enabled her to gain access to places that 
otherwise would have been shut against 
her, and men of rank and position at the 
court fell victims to her fascinating charms. 
She was a woman not: only of remarkable 
talents, but she possessed a dangerous 
power of drawing men into her toils and 
worming their secrets from them. By 
this means she was enabled to learn every 
movement of the court, and all the plans 
that were taken for the emperor’s safety. 
When she was subsequently arrested for 
complicity in the murder of the czar, many 
an official high in rank trembled lest she 
might be led to make disclosures that 
would compromise them. But she held 
her peace, and it is well known by those 
behind the scenes that she would not have 
been executed had it not been for the fear 
in high quarters that she might yet betray 
certain people. She being of noble birth, 
it was necessary that her death-warrant 
should be personally signed by the new 
emperor. At first he showed some reluc 
tance to send this beautifu! and high-born 
girl to the scaffold. But his scruples were 
overruled by those who had good cause to 
wish her out of the way. This, however, 
is anticipating the course of the narrative. 

The scheme for poisoning the emperor 
did not find general favor in the ranks of 
the Nihilists. 


their countenance to it. But as these few 


possessed influence, a trusted messenger 
— known as an agent in the third degree 
— was despatched to St. Petersburg to 





tainty be hushed up. It was argued that 
the court physicians would certify that his 
Majesty had died from natural causes. 
Now this was not what the Nihilists want- 
ed. Their idea was to impress the world 
with the performance of a tragic drama 
that should have a vast multitude for an 
audience, so that there should be thou- 
sands of living witnesses that Nihilism 
was irresistible. The poisoning scheme 
was therefore abandoned, and another 
plan discussed for the “execution of the 
tyrant.” This was the phraseology em- 
ployed by the Nihilists when speaking of 
the proposed assassination of the emper- 
or. Now, whether the plan that was sub- 
sequentiy so terribly successful had its 
actual birth in Geneva or Paris will prob- 
ably never be known, But this much is 
certain: a student in the School of Chem- 
istry at St. Petersburg sent to the com- 
mittee in Paris a formula for the prepara- 
tion of an explosive compound. This 
compound, while having glycerine as a 
base, was not what is commonly known 
as nitro-glycerine, but was infinitely more 
nation h than even that powerful explo- 
sive. It was stated that so small a quan- 
tity as two drachms, confined in a steel 
tube, would, on being exploded, kill every 
living thing within a radius of twelve 
yards. What became of the inventor of it 
is not accurately known, but he is supposed 
to have drowned himself in the Neva. 
The reason the explosive was not pre- 
pared in Russia was owing to the great 
difficulties there were in the way of pro- 
curing the ingredients without arousing 
suspicion. The bombs themselves, how- 
ever, were manufactured in St. Peters- 
burg. And this important work was placed 
in the hands of one Keebalchich, the son 
of a priest. This man had studied for the 
Church, but had subsequently entered the 
School of Government Engineers. These 
details having been settled, extraordinary 
measures were taken to insure the success 
of the new plot. The most minute partic- 


'ulars were calculated, and nothing was 


In fact, only a few gave | 


left to chance. On one of the men who 

* An agent in the third degree was a member of the 
fraternity who possessed the entire confidence of the 
leaders. These agents were well paid, and were de- 
puted to carry out the most dangerous work. In the 
event of their lives being sacrificed when on duty, pro» 
vision was made for their widows and children. 
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was arrested after the deed, and subse- 
quently hanged, was found a colored plan 
on which the trajectory of a hand-thrown 
bomb of a given weight was calculated 
with mathematical precision. There was 
a drawing of a carriage on the plan, and 
to the right of ita red spot. Between the 
spot and the carriage was a curved line 
drawn to scale. The line represented the 
flight of the bomb when thrown by hand 
from acertain point, and the exact place 
of its fall. But in addition to the bombs, 
and to make assurance doubly sure, it was 
decided to take a shop in the Sadovaya 
ostensibly for the sale of cheese, and 
there construct a mine. This shop was 
situated near the Anitchkoff palace, and 
as the emperor frequently passed it on 
his way to and from the palace, a mine 
exploded at the right moment would en- 
compass his destruction. The mine was 
prepared with great skill and care, large 
quantities of dynamite being used, and 
had it been fired it would have blown up 
the’greater part of the palace itself. It is 
necessary to state here that another woman 
played a prominent réle in the conspiracy. 
This was a good-looking young Jewess 
named Hesse Helfmann. She was the 
mistress of a man named Sablin, who was 
also a leading conspirator. The police 
received some information which led them 
to make a raid on his lodgings, but before 
they could arrest him he shot himself. 
His mistress, however, was arrested later 
on, and documents of a very compromis- 
ing character were found upon her. It is 
a mystery to this day why the police failed 
to act on the knowledge they thus gained 
of the conspiracy. Had they done so they 
might have saved the emperor’s life. 

How the explosive material already al- 
luded to was conveyed to Russia is another 
mystery, that in all human probability will 
forever remain unsolved, for those who are 
supposed to have taken it there are dead, 
and the lips of the living who might tell 
are sealed by their oath of allegiance to 
the Nihilist cause. At this time the au- 
thorities were exercising the most sleep- 
less vigilance. Every frontier was rigidly 
guarded, even the eastern shores of Sibe- 
ria being watched. In fact, a cordon, so 
to speak, was drawnall round Russia, and 
the police boasted that a mouse could not 
enter without detection. And to show to 


what extent the scrutiny of everything 
* r® 


coming into the country was carried, it 
may be mentioned that the huge pack- 
ages of tea from China which are borne 
on the backs of camels across the dreary 
deserts were carefully searched, lest they 


might be made the vehicle of conveying 
Nihilist literature or instructions to the 
enemy. Imported furniture was _rigor- 
ously examined, and it is within the writ- 
er’s knowiedge that a new carriage sent 
from London to an English gentleman 
living near Moscow was rendered almost 
valueless by being pulled to pieces, to see 
if anything dangerous was concealed be- 
tween the panels or under the lining. 
Passengers by trains coming from other 
countries had to submit to the most in- 
quisitorial examination of their persons 
and their luggage; and ladies suffered the 
indignity of having to denude themselves 
of their clothes to show that they had 
nothing concealed about them. Soshame- 
lessly was this order carried out by the 
officials that more often than not the 
armed gendarmes did not retire while the 
female searchers did their work. And if 
the unfortunate victims of the Janice law 
ventured to remonstrate against the in- 
decency of the proceedings, they were 
roughly informed that the guards had no 
instructions to withdraw. In the case of 
the seaports, thousands of men were em- 
ployed, and ships were overhauled with a 
minuteness that was simply astounding; 
and any one arriving by rail or sea, and 
wishing to engage a cab, could only do so 
through an agent of police. In spite, 
however, of all these precautions, the com- 
pound that was used for exploding the 
shells was smuggled into the country and 
duly deposited in the house of Nicholas 
Sablin, already alluded to, and the follow- 
ing incident, which has never before been 
made public, may throw some light on the 
subject. 

The emperor was slain on March 13, 
and about the ead of January or beginning 
of February a Russian Jew, long resident 
in Paris, arrived in Geneva, and took up 
his residence in a fension near the Place 
des Alpes. He represented himself to be 
an agent de commerce, but was apparently 
in needy circumstances. Amongst his 
luggage, which consisted principally of 
travellers’ sample-cases, was a small brown 
leather box, strapped round with two 
leather straps, and having a brass handle 
let into the lid for the convenience of 
carrying. This box attracted attention by 





its newness and remarkable weight, which 
| was out of all proportion to its size. 

The day after his arrival, the commer- 
| cial traveller remained in bed on the plea 
| of illness, and he sent fora Russian doc- 
|tor, then resident in the town, to attend 
|him. He was also visited during the next 
| few days by several other people. They 
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came ostensibly to do business with him, 
as he was unable to go to them on account 
of his indisposition. One day his visitors 
included a woman who had long been resi- 
dent in Geneva, and who was known to 
be an uncompromising Nihilist; she told 
the landlord of the house that she did not 
know the sick man, but, as she had heard 
that he was a compatriot, she thought it 
was nothing more than a duty on her part 
to call upon him, seeing that they were 
both strangers in a strange land. 
On the evening of the fifth or sixth day 
the invalid asked for his bill, saying that 
the doctor had told him to return to Paris 
immediately, to undergo an operation, as 
his life was in danger. The bill was pre- 
sented and promptly paid, and, having 
bestowed a modest Jourdozre on the domes- 
tics who had attended him, the sick man 
drove to the station in a vozture and took 
his departure by the night train for Paris. 
It was afterwards remembered that he did 
not carry away with him the leather box 
with straps and brass handle, nor had he 
left it behind in his room, but he did leave 
behind in a drawer a small india-rubber 
bag of peculiar construction, the mouth of 
it being fastened witha brass cap. It was 
a flat bag, and when distended with fluid 
it would be about aninch thick. On each 
side near the top was a loop adapted for a 
strap. The object of this was obvious, 
The bag was intended to be strapped 
round the body under the clothes, and 
when so carried, especially if the bearer 
was a woman, it would have attracted no 
attention. The bag had evidently been 
left behind by mistake, but no application 
was ever made forit. As to the box, no 
traces of it have ever been discovered. 
About a week after the supposed com- 
mercial traveller had taken his departure, 
the woman who had visited him left Ge- 
neva in company with three men. One of 
them was an old man, and the other two 
young, one being little more than a youth. 
They were foreigners, though their na- 
tionality has never been determined; but 
itis supposed that the old man was a Pole, 
and the other two Russians. It was a 
bitterly cold and snowy day when the 
travellers left, and the woman was envel- 
oped in a massive fur cloak of costly Rus- 
sian sable. The travellers took tickets as 
faras Bale; and this much is known of 
their subsequent movements. They left 
Bale that evening for Frankfort, where 
they spent a day and visited the house of 
a well-known Jew residing in the Juden 
Strasse. From Frankfort they booked to 
Berlin, and are known to have arrived in 
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that city, but after that, strangely enough, 
all trace of them was lost. The men 
never returned to Geneva, but the woman 
did. She came back a month after the 
czar had been killed. But she came from 
Paris, not from Berlin. She still resides 
in Geneva, or did up to a recent date. 

Of course it is possible that the inci- 
dents here related had no bearing on the 
terrible events that so shocked the world 
in the early days of March, 1881. The 
good citizens of Geneva are very indignant 
with any one who even hints that they had. 
Still they are remarkable, and cannot be 
discarded by the searcher who seeks for 
the missing pages from the story of the 
czar’s murder. 

As the day for the dark tragedy ap- 
proached, the St. Petersburg section of 
the plotters were working night and day 
in order to complete their arrangements. 
Keebalchich, the engineer, fashioned the 
bombs, and he displayed remarkable in- 
genuity in so doing. Those that were 
destined to accomplish the fell purpose of 
the conspirators were conical in shape; 
the conical end being so weighted that, on 
falling, that part of the bomb was sure to 
strike the ground first. In the extreme 
tip of the shell, and also in a circle round 
the end, percussion caps were sunk. 
These in turn communicated with a slen- 
der steel tube that extended from tip to 
base of the shell. This tube was filled 
with the explosive to which allusion has 
been made. It was a clear amber-colored 
fluid, but thick like golden syrup, and 
sweet to the taste. A few moments, how- 
ever, after it had touched the tongue a 
painful, burning sensation was experi- 
enced. If two or three drops of this stuff 
were allowed to fall upon a hot stove they 
instantaneously produced an enormous 
and blinding sheet of brilliantly white 
flame. But there was neither noise nor 
smoke, though a peculiar odor was evolved 
that resembled that of burning leather. 
Round the steel tube blasting powder was 
rammed very tightly, and between the 
powder and the wall of the shell was a 
thin layer of gun-cotton. At least half a 
dozen of these formidable engines of death 
| were manufactured, together with some 
| of a more ordinary kind, while two were 
| made of glass filled with dynamite. 

While these infernal preparations were 
| going on Sophie Peroffskaya was keeping 
| the conspirators well informed of the em- 
| peror’s movements, and at last she was 
| able to announce that he was going to in- 

spect a marine corps in company with his 
| brother the grand duke Michael, and it 
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was at once decided that the attempt | 
should be made as his Majesty drove back 
to the Winter Palace. It is well known 
in Nihilist circles that two days before the 
assassination Sophie passed the night in 
company with an official high in position 
at the court, and from him she no doubt 
derived her information as to the czar’s 
journey and the route he would take. 
This route would be either by the Sado- 
vaya or the Catherine Canal. If by the 
Sadovaya the mine under the cheese-shop 
was to be exploded; and apart from this 
men were to be stationed at certain spots 
armed with the bombs, so that if his Maj- 
esty escaped the mine the bombs were to 
be thrown. If, on the other hand, he 
passed by the canal, the bombs alone 
were to be relied upon for doing the deadly 
work. 

The night before the eventful day the 
conspirators worked all through the hours 
of darkness to complete their preparations, 
and, as daylight dawned on the dreary 
winter morning, everything was ready, 
and each man was told off to his respec- 
tive position. Sophie Peroffskaya drew 
plans of the routes, and marked the spots 
where the conspirators were to wait; and 
she herself arranged to take up a conspic- 
uous position and to signal the emperor’s 
approach. She took under her especial 
charge two men named Reesakoff and 
Elnikoff. The latter was quite a young 
man, and is said to have been infatuated 
with her beauty and ready to do her light- 
est bidding. It was these two men who 
actually committed the deed. On the 
signal being given by Sophie, Reesakoff 
threw the first bomb. It exploded with a 
tremendous report, slightly wounding the 
horses, partly shattering the carriage, and 
killing on the spot the Cossack footman 
who rode behind. The coachman was 
unhurt, and he implored his Majesty not 
to alight, saying he would drive him safe 
tc the palace. But the emperor was 
greatly alarmed, and insisted on getting 
out. As soon as ever he alighted, Elni- 
koff, who was only a very few yards away, 
threw his bomb with so true an aim that 
it fell at the czar’s feet, but strangely 
enough, though the force of the explosion 
was tremendous, men who were standing 
many yards away being knocked down by 
it, while a huge hole was ploughed in the 
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were torn and shattered to pieces, and it 
is truly marvellous that he survived so 
long. 

The rest of the ghastly story is well 
known. Of the two women and eight men 
who were subsequently proved to have 
taken an active part in the tragedy, one of 
the men (Sablin) shot himself, Elnikoff 
was killed by the explosion of the bomb, 
two brothers (Kobozeffs) escaped, and the 
other four men and the two women were 
brought to trial and sentenced to be 
hanged, which sentence was duly carried 
out on the 15th of April, except in the 
case of Hesse Helfmann, who was re- 
prieved on account of being with child. 
None of the conspirators showed any re- 
morse for the crime, and they went to 
their death without apparent signs of fear. 

The extraordinary measures that were 
taken immediately after the czar’s assas- 
sination prevented the other part of the 
conspirators’ programme from being car- 
ried out. It was a bitter disappointment 
to them, for nothing was altered, nothing 
changed. The czar was no sooner dead 
than the cry was raised of “ Long live the 
czar!” and the dropped crown of Alexan- 
der II. was immediately taken up by 
Alexander III. For the time being Nihil- 
ism was scotched but not killed. From 
the blow it then received it has long since 
recovered, and is now stronger than ever, 
and the Damoclean sword that so long 
swung over the head of Alexander II. 
swings now over the head of his suc- 
cessor, and the Nihilists are sworn to 
“execute ” him if the opportunity occurs. 
But the tragedy of 1881 taught the author- 
ities a lesson, and the looked-for opportu- 
nity may be a long way off, though in the 
ranks of the Nihilists are men and women 
who will stop at nothing, shrink from 
nothing, that will enable them to “regen- 
erate their country.” It may be an ambi- 
tious dream, but those who dream it are 
persuaded that the time is fast approach- 
ing when the dream will be fulfilled. 

J. E. MuDDOCcK. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
PICTURES AT SEA. 
Once in the Bay of Bengal I witnessed 
from the deck of a ship named the Hou- 





ground, the emperor was not killed out- 
right, but both he and his assassin fell to 
the ground terribly injured. Elnikoff died 
very soon afterwards, but his Majesty lin- 
gered in dreadful agony for several hours. 
His lower limbs and part of the abdomen 
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green folds sulkily shouldering one an- 
other as they ran, and I noticed that they 
likewise moved very sluggishly as oil 
might, or water thick with ooze. 
air slipped from one swinging brow to 
another, but it had not weight enough to 
steady the canvas, and the ship rolled dis- 
mally, burying her sides with a regular 
sea-sawing of the channel’s lifted foaming ; 
whilst the blows of the sails against the 
masts sent blasts of noise like the explo- 
sions of nine-pounders vibrating through 
the dusky air. 

The look of the sky was more menacing 
than the warnings of the glass, low as the 
mercury stood. Thata hurricane was not 
far off was not to be doubted; but we 
believed ourselves to be on the southern 
verge of it, and that we should therefore 
escape the central rage, though it was 
more than probable that we should en- 
counter the lighter tempest flying off the 
black wing of the storm-fiend as he passed. 
At five o'clock in the afternoon, though 
the sun then stood many degrees above 
the horizon, it was so dark that the men 
had to feel about for the ropes. The ship 
having been stripped of her canvas, the 
noises aloft were small and weak; whilst 
the straining sounds from bulkheads and 
strong fastenings in the cabins and hold 
were so muffled by battened hatches and 
tarpaulined skylights that they scarcely 
caught the ear. The dismaying influence 
of the dark still shadow on high showed 
strongly in the glimmering faces of the 
men. I was but a lad at the time, making 
my second voyage, and so was compara- 
tively unseasoned; and I was awed and 
alarmed by this sullen gloom, whose pre- 
ternatural complexion made you think of 
having floated into some sunless world of 
waters over which no star ever sparkled, 
no moon ever rose, and whose atmosphere 
was to blacken yet as the deeper solitudes 
were penetrated, One yearned for a flash 
of lightning, for the growl of distant thun- 
der, for any quality of the familiar to neu- 
tralize the superstitious fears inspired by 
this afternoon darkness, imperturbably 
tincturing its substance into the raven hue 
ofmidnight. We spoke in whispers. The 
mate receiving his orders from the cap- 
tain, who delivered them in a low voice, 
would approach the men close before re- 
peating them, as though he durst not break 
the stillness by bawling. There was an 
inconsolable sobbing of water alongside ; 
and at long intervals, audible only at mo- 
nents when the breathless hang of the 
ship upon the slope of some liquid brow 
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|of moaning noise in the air, vague and 
| indeterminable, echoes no doubt from the 
| field of battle that was yet leagues distant. 

At eight o’clock it was pitch dark. The 
atmosphere was now breathless. Though 
I had been on deck since six, I had not 
witnessed once in any quarter of the hori- 
zon the faintest glare of lightning. Adim 
and rusty tinge of red had filtered into the 
west when the sun set, but the ugly illu- 
mination faded quickly. I went below to 
turn in, but finding that others of the 
watch I belanged to remained on deck I 
came back, and leaning over the poop-rail, 
stood straining my eyes against the amaz- 
ing blindness of the night, in vain search 
of any break of radiance upon the sea-line. 
The confused swell rolled to the ship in a 
huddle of liquid blocks of blackness, amid 
which large rich clouds of phosphor flashed 
with the mild play of sheet lightning. On 
a sudden, a young midshipman who was 
standing near bade me in a soft voice look 
right astern. The ship’s head lay about 
west-south-west, and over the taffrail in 
the ebon void there I witnessed a very 
delicate hectic, a kind of pinkish tinge, 
sifting through the blackness. It resem- 
bled the slow floating upwards of a pro- 
digious body of red smoke, or of smoke 
colored with the flames of a continent on 
fire immeasurably distant. Its space on 
the horizon when first viewed might be 
measured by the breadth of our taffrail ; 
but in a short time it had rolled along past 
either quarter till it occupied the whole of 
the sea line astern, meanwhile continually 
ascending as though formed of a substance 
apart from the clouds ; and it grew clearer 
and brighter as its surface enlarged, and 
presently the whole of the eastern and 
southern sky was aglow with it. There 
is no color or combination of colors that 
I am acquainted with by which I should 
be able to define the astonishing complex- 
ion of this light. I must speak of it as 
pink, though a painter would not thus ex- 
press it. Its westernmost verge did not 
extend beyond our mastheads; neverthe- 
less the radiance cast a phantasmal illu- 
mination upon the black sky down to the 
confines of the ocean, and the sinuous 
sea-line was plain the whole horizon round, 
as though limned with a trembling sweep 
of a brush dipped in Indian ink. 

In my brief eight years of seafaring life 
I have seen the ships I was in colored by 
some strange, many lovely, and a few ter- 
rifying lights; but the like of this mid- 
night lustre, crimsoning the sooty heavens 
without revealing a single break amid the 
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it rolled I had never beheld before, I have | the ocean, when the orb, standing hidden 


never beheld since, and to be plain— 
comprehending its cyclonic significance — 
I never wish to behold again. The mys- 
terious magical light was upon the sails, 
upon the decks, upon the faces and forms 
of the crew; but the sea lay black as thun- 
der under it. Everything was shadowless 
in it; nothing cast an image. I extended 
my arm over the white top of a hencoop, 
but the limb threw no shadow. The radi- 
ance was circumambient, encompassing 
as mist is, but clear as glass. Looking 
upwards I could see the vane at the royal 
masthead standing like a black streak in 
the mystic sheen; and to the very flying 
jibboom end the ship floated as plain to 
the gaze as ever she could have been sub- 
mitted by the full moon riding high. 

What was the hidden luminary that shed 
this light? Whence arose this effulgent 
midnight mist? The illumination might 
have passed for the setting of the sun, 
going down on the wrong side of the 
world. It was an atmospheric effect, beau- 
tiful, thrilling, marvellous, and terrrifying 
too. Many, I doubt not, have witnessed 
the same spectacle under the heights in 
which that pale, strange shining happened 
It was enough to make all hands of us 
suppose that a tempest of cyclonic force 
would burst upon us soon; and when in 
about half an hour the lustre,-after waning 
into a tarnished orange, died out into im- 
penetrable blackness, we stood by ready 
for what we made sure was to follow. It 
blew indeed, though not with hurricane 
power. There was so much lightning for 
fifteen or twenty minutes that the sky 
seemed filled with yellow and violet darts 
writhing their burning lengths like ser- 
pents as they vanished in the sea that 
flashed back whole sheets of fire to the 
lancing of the levin brands. The weather 
then grew commonplace enough ; plenty 
of wet, a high, foaming sea; the ship hove 
to under storm-trysail plunging and labor- 
ing with screaming rigging; an ashen 
dawn with sulphur-colored scud blowing 
up from the horizon like smoke from the 
chimneys of a city of factories ; and then 
at noon a fine day, a roasting sun over- 
head, and the vessel, under fast-drying 
canvas, lazily stemming the high swell 
left by the gale. 

So much for one atmospheric effect of 
a tropical storm. One turns willingly to 
the gentle oceanic picture. As on shore, 
so at sea; it is out of moonlight that you 
oltain the daintiest and most fairy-like 
effects. What is there tenderer in all na- 
ture than the spectacle of moonrise on 


a minute or two behind some delicate line 
of vapor, whose extremities her beams 
color to the aspect of lunar rainbows, sheds 
a silver streak of icy light upon the black 
line of the seaboard, until it looks like 
liquid ivory in the act of arching over in 
a gush of brilliant whiteness, as froth from 
the head of a breaker? I think one 
misses the best of the moonlight effects 
when on board a steamer. There is 
little or nothing in the fabric, forever 
storming along, for the crystal beam to 
beautify. The structure, vibrating to the 
thunder of her engines, rushes onwards 
too swiftly for glorification by those cold 
rays. It is from the deck of the sailing- 
ship that you command in perfection the 
wonders and splendors of the oceanic 
amphitheatre. Then you witness in such 
wise, that your heart receives into it, the 
whole spirit of the scenic grandeurs of 
that mighty stage; the glowing galleries 
of the west; the burning pavilions into 
which the sun retires; the cloud-pinion 
smitten into a mild glory by Venus blaz- 
ing jewel-like in a sphere of light, in which 
the adjacent stars are hidden as by moon- 
shine; the gathering of the storm-cloud of 
a glassy and livid brow, with the restless 
lifting of the waters to its purple shadow ; 
the flight of the falling body of fire burst- 
ing into a storm of sparks as it seems to 
strike the dark and distant sea-line over 
which a few stars are peeping like eyes of 
gigantic shapes, whose shadowy forms the 
imagination will not find it hard to distin- 
guish. 

A sailing-ship moving quietly onwards, 
or lying restfully in the heart of a calm, 
offers a surface upon which the magic 
brushes of the moon will paint a hundred 
lovely things. The clear, sharp shadows 
resemble jet inlaid upon the ivory of the 
planks. The spaces of splendor upon the 
yards between the black dyes, wrought by 
the interception of the reflection of the 
end of a boom or the clew of a sail, are 
like bands of shining silver. There is 
nothing fairer than the spectacle of a 
sleeping ship with her canvas hanging 
silent from the yards, stealing out to the 
light of the moon that soars sparkling as 
if wet from the sea. The white glory 
gushes veil-like to the trucks high aloft in 
the clear obscure, and sinks wanly from 
sail to sail, until the fabric, that a little 
while before was but a deeper shade upon 





the evening dusk, gleams out into an in- 
| expressible loveliness of phantom form 
| . . 

| and airy substance. Stars, bright as Cole- 
| ridge’s tiny sun amid the branches, sparkle 
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in brass and glass; and along the rails 
there is a diamond twinkling of dew, and 
the sheen upon the canvas seems to over- 
flow the bolt-ropes and frame the irradi- 
ated spaces with a slender atmosphere of 
light delicate as mist. To the small sway- 
ing of the vessel the moonshine on her 
decks flows like running rivulets of quick- 
silver; the shadows alternate with the 
brightness, and the reflected filigree of 
the rigging crawling to the swing of the 
structure makes one think of the thin 
boughs of a leafless tree stirred by the 
wind against some snow-clad rise. 

One moonlight effect I recall with de- 
light. It was a dark, tropical evening; 
there was a light air blowing, of sufficient 
weight to keep the sails asleep, and a long, 
troubled swell was heaving from the north. 
The stars shone very clearly, but the night 
lay dark upon the ocean, and you only 
knew where the sea-line was by observing 
where the luminaries ceased toshine. On 
a sudden a pale greenish hue in the east 
announced the rising of the moon. The 
rugged horizon ran in ink against that 
lunar dawn, and as the orb lifted her bril- 
liant disk clear of the ebon welter the out- 
line of a sailing-ship showed to the right 
of her. Soon she had climbed right over 
the vessel; her glorious wake ran fan-like 
in a turbulent surface of silver far along 
the heaving waters; and in the middle of 
this radiant river sailed the ship, the wind 
right astern of her, her yards square, 
studding sails out on both sides — but all 
of the deepest dye of blackness. There 
is nothing in language to convey this pic- 
ture — to express this vision, rather. I see 
it now,—the stately rolling of the dark 
pyramids of cloths, an occasional flash of 
white fire from her side or decks, and the 
mild glory over her stern showing in 
arches of silver under the curves of her 
sails. As she passed out of the moon’s 
reflection she grew pale, mist-like, elusive. 
It is indeed the atmospheric effects of the 
sea which make it so rich in symbolism. 
The deep is eternity materialized, so to 
speak. I always regard the ocean as a 
form of infinity rendered compassable to 
human intelligence by an apparition of 
confines which yet do not bound it. It is 
certain that we find in it our most preg- 
nant imagery of life and death. The pic- 
ture of the ship I have just written about 
abounded in human significance, the full 
force of which you would have under- 
stood had you watched the stately, spa- 
cious-winged fabric drawing out from the 
throbbing and palpitating river of silver 
moonlight, passing in spectral pallor, and 
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vanishing among the folds of the liquid 
dusk astern. It was something to accept 
as an illustration of that form of unreality 
which the poet indicates in speaking of 
life as a dream between a sleep and a 
sleep. But enough of such moralizing. 

A fine effect is often produced by a con- 
flict of moonlight and lightning. I wit- 
nessed a magnificent scene of this kind in 
the Indian Ocean, the island of Amster- 
dam in sight on the starboard quarter. 
There was a full moon in the north, and 
in the south hung a vast bank of clouds 
charged with fire and thunder. The early 
gusts of this electric storm broke away 
great wings of vapor from the shoulder of 
the main body, and sent them speeding 
athwart the moon. The shining of the 
luminary was ghastly, rendered so by the 
alternations of her own light, darting 
wildly over the edge of the driven clouds, 
with the quick dazzle of the southern 
flashes. Her beams seemed to be colored 
by the electric leapings. It was the eye, 
of course, that carried the reflection of the 
blue and sun-bright darts to the northern 
illumination ; but the effect was as though 
the lightning struck its own hellish qual- 
ity into the fabric of the silver beams as 
they fell from the rims of the flying clouds. 
The combined illumination put a new and 
monstrous face upon the ocean. It made 
you think of a dead sea complexioned to 
a very mockery of vitality by the light of 
such flames as those from which Milton’s 
fiend rose to steer his flight to dry land. 

The effects of lightning upon the ocean 
are full of dramatic surprises. Moonlight 
is all sweetness and softness and bland- 
ness; but the revelations of the electric 
dart are startling, with something of a 
tragic nature in them. I was once be- 
calmed in highly phosphorescent waters, 
but the surface was so still that the few 
gleams visible in the dark profound were 
faint as the reflection of a star riding upon 
the heave of the hidden swell. A cloud 
gathered overhead, and its sooty belly 
seemed to lean for support upon our 
scarcely swaying,trucks. Suddenly it 
rained. One should spend some months 
in Jamaica to understand the meaning of 
such a “shower” as this. In a few mo- 
ments our decks were half full of water, 
the scuppers sobbing madly; the roaring 
of the rain and hail smiting the ocean 
drowned all other sounds. The sea was 
so phosphorescent that a piece of wood, 
dropped overboard, chipped out fire as 
though it had burst into flames. Judge 
then of the effect of that Niagara-fall of 
rain and hail! The ocean was flashed up 
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into a plain of fire. It swept sparkling in 
one vast incandescent sheet to its limits, 
dimming into sickly sulphur as it ap- 
proached the horizon. You might sup- 
pose that such an illumination as this 
would have revealed anything afloat upon 
it; but though I took a long look round, 
being deeply impressed by this sudden, 
wonderful burning of the ocean, I saw 
nothing, till all at once the darkness was 
split by a flash of lightning that leapt 
from the clouds away over our fore-yard- 
arm and shot into the water, as it seemed 
to me, a league distant on our starboard 
quarter, and then to this mighty flare there 
sprang out upon the viewa large ship, well 
within a mile of us, snugged down to her 
topsails. The sight made me catch my 
breath for an instant, for the wonder of it 
lay in her having been invisible until the 
lightning threw her up, so bright was the 
water with the lashing of the rain. One 
waited for a second flash to make sure; 
and 1 dare say had she foundered before 
it came, there would not have been want- 
ing people amongst us to swear that they 
had seen the phantom ship. 

Indeed it is quite possible that this 
grand old legend had its origin in some 
atmospheric effect due to lightning, moon- 
shine, or fog. I have sometimes at sea, 
but more often in our narrow waters, 
watched a ship for a few moments, re- 
moved ee gaze, and thinking of her pres- 
ently, looked for her again and found her 
gone. This is one of those mysterious 
disappearances with which all seamen are 
acquainted. The evanishment however 
grows more perplexing when, after search- 
ing for the vessel and believing her to be 
gone for good, you look for her again later 
on and find her almost in the same place. 
A thing of this kind would have been ac- 
cepted by the early mariner as a miracle. 
He would have come home with a yarn 
about it as long as his arm; and so have 
fired the first poetically-minded wedding 
guest he could constrain with his eye with 
visions and fancies of a spectral ship. 
Be this as it will, disappearances and 
reappearances of this kind can be due to 
nothing but the subtle and imperceptible 
gathering of haze about the object. Mist 
will often take its complexion from the 
atmosphere. I have seen a bank of haze 
of so sky-like an azure that but for the 
curvature of the sea-line under it caused 
by the deflective sweep of its base, I 
should have accepted it as pure blue air. 
White mists, also, of a slightly opaline 
tincture corresponding to perfection with 
the hue of the heavens beyond, I have 
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| detected only by the apparent depression 


of the horizon under them. A ship may 
be in the act of piercing one of these elu- 
sive veils with her flying jibboom when 
you first catch sight of her. She is as 
plain in your sight as your own vessel ; 
yet when you seek her a minute after she 
has vanished, and there is nothing in the 
sombre or sunny texture of the stuff she 
has entered to persuade you that what 
you are viewing is not the same brown or 
cerulean sky that stands over and on 
either hand of it. 

To the mariner the fog is about the most 
obnoxious of all the conditions of his voca- 
tion. Heis not likely to understand me 
then when I speak of its beauties; yet I 
must assure him, nevertheless, that many 
lovely atmospheric and other effects are 
produced on the waters by those luminous, 
enfolding bodies of vapor, the silence of 
whose white caverns is violated in these 
scientific times by the horrible braying of 
the steam-horn and the terrified fluttering 
of the engine-room bell. The kind of fog 
I have in my mind is the snow-like body 
of vapor sometimes not very much taller 
than the Folkestone cliffs, sometimes so 
low-lying indeed that you may see the 
lofty spars of a big ship forking out of it 
into the blue air and bright sunshine, 
when the rest of the structure is as abso- 
lutely hidden as an object rolled up in 
wool, As a rule very little wind accom- 
panies these appearances. The mass of 
delicate, smoke-like, sparkling particles 
slides along softly, and itis therefore slow 
and tender in its revelations, submitting 
nothing which the manner of its discovery 
does not render beautiful. A man stand- 
ing on the deck of a ship in the heart of a 
soft and gleaming thickness may not be 
able to see the mainmast from the distance 
of the wheel. The silence is peculiar, 
there is a certain quality of oppressive- 
ness in it; nor is this wholly fanciful, for 
though there be a deep hush on the sea, 
yet, when you emerge into clear air, the 
difference couonn the stillness you have 
quitted and that which you have entered 
is instantly perceptible. Presently there 
is a little flaw, a chasm opens in the lu- 
minous body of whiteness; the space of 
water that glances like steel around the 
ship enlarges its narrow horizon; there is 
a general brightening of light, though all 
the forward part of the ship is still hidden 
in the smother, and the only mast you can 
see looks as if it were sawed off a few feet 
above the deck. If the coast be nigh or 
ships be at hand, there will happen now a 
slow stealing out of objects, and the sight 














is one which I think every man who has 
seen it will recall with admiration. Off 
Dover a ship I was aboard of sailed into 
such a fog as I am describing, and lay 
without motion for some hours in the 
midst of it. Any trickle of tide there may 
have been kept company with the vapor. 
There was no air, and the water came out 
of the thickness to the bends with the 
polish and gleam of oil. There was noth- 
ing to break the quiet but the distant faint 
thunder of the wash of surf, or sometimes 
the remote tinkling of a ship’s bell, or the 
rattle of a little winch in some nearer craft 
trembling upon the ear like the sound of 
musketry. Presently there was a move- 
ment of wind, and, as the soft fingers of 
the draught of air tenderly drew aside the 
curtains of the mist, the pictures offered 
were a series of beautiful surprises. All 
about us stood the white fog upon the sea 
in elbows and points, in seams, ravines, 
and defiles, like to the scarred and pre- 
cipitous front of chalk cliffs; and now 
there would ooze out a little smack, whose 
shadow within the vapor held you specu- 
lating till the sunshine smote it into the 
proportions and color of some cutter or 
lugger-rigged craft, with reddish mainsail 
gently swaying and a sou’-wester or two 
over the rail; and now as the snow-like 
thickness was rent afresh, some stout brig 
with black or chequered sides, and a blue 
vein of smoke going up straight out of 
her galley chimney and then arching over 
like the curl of a plume, would be un- 
veiled ; and no matter how ugly the craft 
was that would be thus suddenly con- 
fessed, the witchery of the shining back- 
ground of cloud entered her and submitted 
her as dainty and delightful, full of a grace 
that owed nothing to form; so that evena 
wretched little coaster, with boom, foresail, 
and a suit of canvas as many-colored as 
Joseph’s coat, met the eye clothed with 
beauty from the buttons of her trucks 
down to the tremulous silver of the reflec- 
tion of her sails under her. Then pres- 
ently glimpses of the land were to be had, 
the flash of sunward-staring windows 
ashore, the vivid green of verdure sloping 
to the edge of the white abrupt, a steamer 
with raking funnels cautiously coming out, 
the twinkle of foam upon the margin of 
grayish shingle. 

But you need a mountainous country to 
obtain the highest and choicest effects of 
these fog-pictures. The noblest show in 
this way that I ever beheld was off Mossel 
Bay on the South African coast. There 
the inland mountains tower to an eleva- 
tion that, though they may be ten or fifteen 
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miles distant, seems to enable them to 
cast the twilight of their Andean shadows 
upon the ship. It is like beholding the 
birth of a world to mark those Titanic 
peaks growing out of the white envelop- 
ment, as though creation were busy in 
yonder void and shaping a vast territory 
out of sheer chaotic blindness. 

Another lovely effect I have often gazed 
at with delight, —the vision of a ship 
hovering on the horizon with an atmo- 
sphere of shivering brightness between 
her and the sea-line. Then with the eye 
or with the telescope she lvoks to be float- 
ing in the blue air. I have seen an airy 
space of pearl hanging like a cloud over 
the sea boundary, and I have watched it 
lifting and lengthening, one shining out- 
line rising to another out of the ocean, 
until three stately pyramids of canvas 
have been hove up; then presently the 
hull rose to complete the symmetrical 
fabric, and thus, apparently afloat in the 
azure, the ship has sailed towards us with- 
out appearing to touch the sea, until the 
line of the horizon behind her was level 
with her counter. Refraction, or some 
like quality productive of atmospheric 
effects, will yield many queer and even 
startling ocean pictures. The mate of a 
vessel once called my attention to a ship 
about four miles distant right abeam. 
There was a light wind, and the day was 
wonderfully fine and clear. The stranger 
was under all plain sail and her yards 
braced fore and aft, which enabled us to 
obtain a good view of her canvas. She 
was so incredibly distorted by the atmo- 
sphere as to be unrecognizable as a ship, 
in the sense I mean of that term. Her 
masts were curved like the prongs of a 
pitchfork ; her hull rounded like the back 
of a hog; her sails ludicrously elongated ; 
her jibbooms twisted into a figure beyond 
description. I have no doubt we pre- 
sented the same convulsed appearance to 
her. Every man who saw her broke into 
a loud laugh; yet she was an object to 
put some queer ideas into the imaginative 
brain, and I have little doubt that the pa- 
ternity of many a singular superstition of 
the sea might be traced to such atmo- 
spheric caprices as this. 

The effect of a red sunset upon a ship 
sailing quietly along is a study full of 
sweetness. The rigging shines like wires 
of brass, the sails like cloth of gold ; there 
are crimson stars wherever there are 
windows. Against the soft evening blue 
she glides glorious as a fabric richly 
gilt. Sometimes the slow withdrawal of 
the western splendor from her may be 
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watched; then her hull will be dark with 
evening shadow, whilst the light, like a 
golden veil lifted off her by an invisible 
hand, slides upwards from one rounded 
stretch of canvas to another, till, burning 
for a breath like a streak of fire in the 
dog-vane at the lofty masthead, it vanishes, 
and the structure floats gray as the ash 
of tobacco. In this withdrawal of the sun 
and in the gathering of the shadows of 
night at sea there is a certain melancholy ; 
but I do not think it can be compared 
with the spirit of desolation you find in 
the breaking of the dawn over the ocean. 
The passage from sunlight to darkness 
even in the tropics is not so swift but that 
the mind so to speak has time to accept 
the change ; but there is something in the 
cold, spiritless gray of dawn that always 
did and still does affect my spirits at sea. 
The froth of the running billows steals 
out ghastly to the faint, cheerless, and 
forbidding light. Chilly as the night may 
have been, a new edge of cold seems to 
have come into the air with the sifting of 
the melancholy spectral tinge of gray into 
the east. The light puts a hollow look 
into the face of the seaman. The aspect 
of his ship is full of bleakness ; the stars 
are gone, the skies are cold, and the 
voices of the wind aloft are like a frosty 
whistling through clenched teeth. A 
mere fancy of course, which is instantly 
dissolved by the first level, sparkling beam 
of the rising sun ; but then it is fancy that 
makes up the life of the sea, for without 
it what is the vocation but a dull routine 
of setting and furling sail, of masticating 
hard beef and pork, of slushing masts, 
washing decks, and polishing the brass- 
works! The spacious liquid arena is 
prodigal of inspiration and of delight to 
any one who shall carry imagination away 
with him on a voyage. There may be 
twenty different things to look at at once, 
and every one richer, sweeter, and more 
ennobling than the greatest of human 
poems to the heart that knows how to 
watch and receive. The shadow of a 
dark cloud over a ship, with the sunshine 
streaming white in the clear blue foaming 
seas around ; the vision of the iceberg at 
night, coloring the black atmosphere with 
a radiance of its own ; the tropical blue of 
the horizon, lifting into brassy brightness 
to the central dazzle of the sun; the airy 
dyes of the evening over a ship in the far 
loneliness of the mid-ocean — scores of 
such sights there are, but what magic is 
there in human pen to express them ? 
The majesty of the Creator is nowhere so 
apparent; the spirit of the universe is no- 
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Those who know 
most dare least in their desire to repro- 


where else so present. 


duce. What other response is there for 

the heart to make to the full recognition 

of the eye but the silence of adoration! 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


From The Times, 
CENTENARY OF THE TIMES. 

On New Year’s day, 1788, was pub- 
lished, in Printing House Square, the first 
number of the Zimes. There was little in 
the external surroundings of the event to 
mark the date asa memorable one. Two 
centuries earlier, the year 1588 had been 
recorded as an annus mirabilis, in which 
England was delivered from the peril of 
foreign invasion ; one century earlier, an- 
other deliverance had rescued the nation 
from the thraldom of a selfish and unpa- 
triotic despotism. But a hundred years 
ago, though the world was tottering on the 
edge of a tremendous cataclysm, states- 
men and publicists were able to con- 
gratulate themselves on the state of Eu- 
rope and even on the state of France. 
Louis XVI. was still firmly seated on his 
throne ; the meeting of the States General 
was only the dream of a few advanced 
politicians; Pitt was a peace minister, 
with large and liberal views of fiscal and 
Parliamentary reform ; and Napoleon was 
a young and obscure officer of artillery. 
We doubt whether the historian of the 
future will recognize in the annals of 
1788 any event more noteworthy than the 
establishment of the Zzmes. The career 
of this journal during the century that lies 
behind us forms, we are bold to say, no 
insignificant.or inconspicuous part of the 
history of Great Britain. Our record ex- 
tends far enough back to justify us in 
speaking on this point with a certain 
amount of freedom. The 7Z7zmes, as its 
founder described it, even before it as- 
sumed the name, was intended to be 
“uninfluenced by party, uncontrolled by 
power, and attached solely to the public 
interest.” To that ideal the conductors 
of the paper have steadily adhered during 
one hundred years thronged with changes 
and chances, through all revolutions of 
political power, of literary expression, and 
of popular taste. How remarkable the 





transformation is our readers may judge 
|for themselves by the extracts we print 
| this morning from the first few numbers 
| of the Zzmes issued a century ago. Yeta 
| plain-dealing spirit of independence is 
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recognizable, we hope and believe, through | and endurance of the nation during the 


every variation of circumstance and cos- 
tume. We have fought for great causes, 
victorious or vanquished; we have en- 
deavored to represent, not unsuccessfully, 
as we are proud to think, the solid sense, 
the steady patriotism, and the practical 
instincts of the great body of the people of 
the United Kingdom, without distinction 
of class. The 7imes has never been and 
never will be the organ of a party, how- 
ever triumphant, or the mouthpiece of a 
political leader, however autocratic. We 
are entitled to affirm that this attitude of 
unfettered criticism has left its mark for 
good on the amazing development of the 
British nation during the past hundred 
years. The position of primacy in the 
journalism of the world long since estab- 
lished by the 7Zzmes is acknowledged, not 
throughout the United Kingdom only, but 
in foreign countries. In Europe, in Amer- 
ica, in India and the colonies, the Zimes 
is universally recognized as having a right 
to speak in the name of England. That 
high privilege, involving duties even 
higher, we may confidently assert will 
never be abused; but will be maintained, 
in accordance with the traditions of the 
paper, by the enterprise, the independence, 
and the resolution that have been crowned 
hitherto with success. 

Since the poet Cowper, in an oft-quoted 
verse, spoke of 

The folio of four pages, happy work, 
Which not even critics criticise, 


the press has become a power —some 
may even be inclined to say the greatest 
power—in the State. The British con- 
stitution has gradually shifted its basis, 
and now rests mainly, as acute observers 
have pointed out, on “ government by dis- 
cussion.” Parliamentary debates are al- 
most overshadowed by the controversies 
conducted in the newspapers, or in 
speeches which without the aid of the 
newspapers might as well not be delivered 
at all. It was not unimportant, under 
these conditions, that the tradition of hon- 
orable independence, the paramount obli- 
gations of national duty, the dignity of 
public censorship, should have been main- 
tained, as we trust the Zmes has always 
been able to maintain them, against the 
temptations of passing gain, of political 
partisanship, or of social influences. It 
has been the function of this journal, so 
far as its conductors have from time to 
time understood it, to express the prevail- 
ing convictions of the best part of the Brit- 
ish people. In stimulating the courage 





long struggle with Napoleon, in furthering 
Pitt’s policy of union with Ireland, in de- 
nouncing the slave-trade, in supporting 
the cause of Parliamentary reform, in ad- 
vocating the just claims of the Roman 
Catholics and the removal of Irish griev- 
ances when those grievances were sub- 
stantial, in opposing the disruptionist Irish 
policy begun by O’Connell, and revived by 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone, in con- 
demning the fatuity of those who were 
determined to uphold protection against 
the popular will, in curbing the frenzy of 
the railway mania, in speaking out on 
behalf of English opinion when Russian 
or French aggression had to be faced, in 
exposing and censuring the departmental 
blundering which led to the disasters of 
the Crimean campaign, the Z7mes strove 
ever and unflinchingly to do what seemed 
to be its duty. It must be acknowledged, 
even by those who have differed from its 
policy, that its support or its opposition 
has always been an important factor in the 
movement of events. Yet though this 
journal stood by Peel against both Whigs 
and Protectionists, and though at a later 
period it sustained Palmerston against 
Russell, Derby, Disraeli, Gladstone, and 
Cobden, it was never bound to the tri- 
umphal car of these great men, even when 
they appeared to be the authentic expo- 
nents for the time of the opinions of the 
middle classes of these kingdoms. Peel 
and Palmerston, though in the main they 
were regarded by the conductors of the 
Times as the best representatives of -na- 
tional conviction and sentiment, were criti- 
cised from time to time, when occasion 
arose, in our columns, as severely as Mel- 
bourne, Stanley, and Newcastle. The 
system of anonymity, which is sometimes 
ignorantly attacked, has been a main se- 
curity for the power, exercised always in 
the public interest, of speaking the truth 
without fear or favor. A long succession 
of men of the highest distinction and of 
the most brilliant-abilities — many of them 
not even known by name to the public— 
have, under these conditions, been able to 
contribute to the power and reputation of 
the 7¢mes, and in return to add infinitely 
to the weight and effect of their work on 
the opinion and the destinies of the nation. 
Nor, in a plain statement of historical 
facts, is it possible to omit a reference 
to the advantages derived by this jour- 
nal from continuity of policy and conduct 
during the eventful years of the present 
century —advantages due to the steady, 
liberal, energetic, and sensible adminis- 
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tration of its affairs since 1803 by the 
son and the grandson of its founder. 

The progress achieved by the Zimes 
since the era of the Napoleonic wars has, 
no doubt, been largely the result of the 
contempt for patronage and favor shown 
when its conductors refused, not only to 
accept ministerial assistance, but even to 
secure immunity against official obstruc- 
tion, on terms in any way compromising 
the independence of the paper. But there 
are material as well as moral conditions 
of success. We are justified in asserting 
that from the very outset the conductors 
of the 7zmes have been eager to try every 
new method which could possibly be made 
available in the collection and the circula- 
tion of news or in the various processes 
of printing and publishing. We believe 
that in every one of the improvements 
which have made the newspaper press of 
the present day what it is, this journal has 
led and shown the way to all its contem- 
poraries. The employment, for the pur- 
poses of the press, of the railway and the 
telegraph, which the journals of some 
great Continental capitals have scarcely 
as yet begun to use at all, was seized upon 
in the very infancy of those wonder-work- 
ing changes for the development of the 
business of the Zzmes. The uninstructed 
public can form no conception of the 
amount of labor, the expenditure of mon- 
ey, and the co-ordination of materials in- 
volved in the collection of the foreign and 
domestic news published in our columns 
on any single day of the week. Further- 
more, there are mechanical developments 
with which a newspaper of the first rank 
ought to keep abreast; and in this respect 
the Zimes has been able to act as a pio- 
neer for the press of the whole civilized 
world, mainly because the conductors of 
this journal have steadily refused from 
the very beginning to «He their work 
and the immense interests involved in it 
at the mercy of a selfish and exclusive 
system of trade-unionism. The applica- 
tion of steam power to printing, the multi- 
plication of forms by stereotyping, the 
invention of the Walter press, and the 
introduction into practical use of compos- 
ing machines have been the most striking 
successive steps in the direction of speed, 
efficiency, and economy. The difficulties 
with which every advance of the kind has 
had to contend cannot be appreciated by 
the outer world, and, possibly, may not be 
acknowledged by those who have derived 
equal benefit with ourselves from our vic- 
tory over them. Happily, there are por- 
tions of the work done by the Zémes dur- 
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ing the past century which have received 
a more generous recognition. Leaving on 
one side political questions, we can point 
with unalloyed satisfaction to the duties 
we have discharged towards the public in 
safeguarding commercial and financial in- 
tegrity, at no little risk and cost. A tab- 
let over the door of the printing-office in 
Printing-House Square testifies to the grat- 
itude of the merchants and bankers of the 
city of London for one service of this kind 
we were able to render to the cause of 
honesty in business. Solong as the 7imes 
retains its position in the ranks of the 
newspaper press, its conductors will pur- 
sue the same course, disdaining the coarse 
arts of calumny and prurient gossip, and 
strictly respecting the sanctities of private 
life, but attacking imposture, unveiling 
fraud, and branding corrupt relations with 
crime, whether the world of trade or the 
world of politics be the scene of the out- 
rage upon law. While animated by this 
resolve, we need entertain no fear that the 
Times will lose any part of its unique in- 
fluence, its wide authority, or its repre- 
sentative character. The position from 
which we must not descend was once forc- 
ibly depicted in the House of Commons 
by a brilliant orator and versatile man of 
letters: *‘ If I desired,” he said, * to leave 
to remote posterity some memorial of ex- 
isting British civilization, I would prefer, 
not our docks, not our railways, not our 
public buildings, not even the palace in 
which we hold our sittings: I would pre- 
fer a file of the Zimes.” 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE EXPLOSION AT AMOY. 


BY MISS GORDON-CUMMING, 


PERHAPS the most picturesque and in- 
teresting of the treaty ports in southern 
China is the city of Amoy; a pleasant 
halting-place for the traveller on his voy- 
age from Hong Kong to Foo-chow or 
Shanghai, and the starting-point whence 
to sail for the beautiful Isle of Formosa, 
which is within six hours by steamer. It 
is a busy commercial seaport, on an 
island of the same name, and from time 
immemorial has been an important trad- 
ing centre. It was one of the first points 
of commercial contact between China and 
the outer world. The Portuguese ob- 
tained a footing here in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and were succeeded by the Dutch. 
In 1841 Amoy was captured by the Brit- 
ish; and, by the Treaty of Nanking, 














French and British subjects obtained the 
right to settle on the island of Ku-lang-su, 
which is only separated from Amoy by a 
narrow strait. Thus, the foreign resi- 
dents enjoy the privilege of isolation from 
the vast and crowded city, with its popu- 
lation of upwards of one hundred thousand 
Chinamen; and what that means those 
only who have lived in Chinese cities can 
fully understand. The large luxurious 
foreign houses are scattered in the most 
pleasing manner amongst huge madder- 
colored boulders and rock-masses, shaded 
by clumps of feathery bamboo, and the 
flowers or foliage of well-cultivated gar- 
dens ina semi-tropical climate. Naturally, 
in the scorching summer droughts the 
land does acquire a sickly yellow tone; 
but in the cooler winter season the island 
is comparatively green, and here and 
there a vividly verdant hillside shows 
where diligent husbandmen have laid out 
their terraced rice-fields. Carriages and 
horses are here unknown, their place being 
filled by chairs and human _bearers— 
strong, patient Chinamen; and boats are 
ever ready to carry those whose business 
requires their presence to the busy city, 
which rises so picturesquely on the fur- 
ther shore of the narrow blue strait. To 
the left lies the harbor; crowded with 
quaint native junks, wonderful alike in 
form and color; and a great assemblage 
of boat-houses, wherein an incredible num- 
ber of human beings contrive to exist in 
a much more decent and cleanly way than 
their neighbors in the streets. On an 
average, about one thousand foreign ves- 
sels annually clear this port. 

As seen from the houses of the foreign 
residents, the island of Amoy is strikingly 
picturesque. Though the high, steep hills 
are in themselves parched and barren 
ranges of disintegrated granite, they are 
strewn in every direction with gigantic 
boulders of the aforesaid dark-red rock, 
which seem as if they could only have 
dropped from the clouds ; though here and 
there a rocky ridge crops up, cresting 
the sky-line. One such ridge divides the 
town itself, and is strongly fortified, heavy 
guns commanding the estuary where lie 
so many trading-vessels, Very irregular 
streets run in and out among the great 
boulders along the shore, where junks lie 
stranded, and fine old trees overshadow 
shrines and temples and nameless graves ; 
the latter being chosen here and there, 
according to Chinese notions of good luck. 
Weary indeed must be the bearers who 
toil up some of these hill-paths, bearing 
the dead to some high spot which the 
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geomancers have declared to be in every 
respect the most desirable resting-place 
for the person deceased. Some of the 
shrines are niched in caves formed by 
several great boulders which have fallen 
together in some awful convulsion of the 
hills. Others are furnished with stone 
seats and tables, inviting to picnic parties. 
One point of interest for an afternoon’s ex- 
pedition is a Buddhist monastery, perched 
on the hillside in this rock wilderness. 
Stately aloes seem specially to flourish in 
the soil of decomposing granite, and are 
thoroughly in keeping with their sur- 
roundings. 

Like most important Chinese cities, 
Amoy is encircled by a mighty wall. The 
summit of these walls invariably affords 
the most agreeable walk available; it is 
the only place which is never crowded, 
and here a good general view of the city 
can he obtained. To most Europeans the 
walls of Canton afford a general standard 
of size. Those of Amoy are considerably 
smaller, and in the city itself two fea- 
tures conspicuous in Canton are lacking: 
namely, the tall pagodas, and the great 
square towers which are the much-fre- 
quented pawn-shops. Descending from 
the walls, one immediately enters a laby- 
rinth of dirty streets and markets with 
bewildering crowds forever hurrying to 
and fro—a thousand details of interest 
arresting one’s attention at every turn. 

The excellence of the fish supply must 
strike the most casual observer. Both 
river and sea fish, salt and fresh, are con- 
spicuous by their abundance, as is also 
the supply of bamboo oysters, so called 
because they are artificially bred on this 
coast, where bamboo oyster-fields are pre- 
pared more carefully than any hop-field or 
vineyard. Holes are bored in old oyster- 
shells, which are then stuck into pieces of 
split bamboo about two feet in length. 
These are planted close together on sand- 
flats between high and low water-mark, 
where strong tidal currents are said to 
bring the oyster spat. Certainly, the said 
spat is soon found adhering to the old 
shells, which in due time are covered with 
tiny oysters. The bamboos are then trans- 
planted and set several inches apart; and 
within six months from the date when 
they were first planted they yield a crop 
of well-grown oysters ready for the mar- 
ket. Nor are even the shells wasted; for 
though Chinamen have learned to appre- 
ciate the luxury of transparent giass, a 
large number of oyster-shells are still 
scraped down till they are so thin as to be 
translucent, when, neatly fitted together 
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(like the diamond panes in the casements of 
our ancestors), they form the ornamental 
windows in the inner courts of rich men’s 
houses. 

One of the special industries of Amoy 
is the manufacture of pretty fanciful little 
objects in silk crape for the adornment of 
ladies’ heads. Realistic flowers are not 
in favor ; these are the accepted equivalent 
of them; and few are so poor that they 
cannot find a coin to invest in these pretty 
trifles. Artificial flowers are here made 
solely as offerings to the imperial dead; 
for, strange to say, the custom of scatter- 
ing flowers on graves is in China a privi- 
lege reserved only for the family of the 
emperor, and artificial flowers are pre- 
ferred to real ones for the purpose. None 
save members of the imperial house dare 
use flowers to decorate the tombs of their 
dead; nobles and commoners alike must 
be content to offer ornaments of red-and- 
white paper. As a matter of course, any 
one wandering through a Chinese city 
enters temples innumerable; for, though 
for by far the most part they are amazingly 
dirty, there are generally some distinctive 
features of interest to be noted. Among 
these I may mention a fine image of 
Kwan-yin, the thousand-armed goddess of 
mercy; the special feature being that the 
great golden halo within which she stands 
is (or was) formed of a thousand golden 
hands. 

Chief among the lions of Amoy must 
rank the citadel, where a large body of Chi- 
nese soldiers are wont to lounge about in 
delightfully quaint groups, eminently sug- 
gestive of burlesques and pantomimes; 
some being armed with bows and arrows, 
some with spears, while others only carry 
small ornamental banners on tall flagstaffs. 
Some, indeed, carry rifles of remarkable 
length; but the majority of the firearms to 
be seen consist of old flint-lock guns more 
likely to damage the bearer than his oppo- 
nent. These poor soldiers have just had 
an appallingly real experience of the dan- 
gers of the ammunition which their rulers 
have been so zealously accumulating at 
various points of possible invasion. Six 
weeks ago, on the 21st of November, the 
foreign residents on Ku-lang-su were going 
peacefully about their avocations, when 
suddenly a deafening roar rent the air, 
and a dense volume of smoke was seen to 
rise over a powder-magazine on the main 
isle. ; 
Ku-lang-su itself rocked as if convulsed by 
an earthquake, and several houses fell in 
ruins. 
momentary hush of a people wellnigh 
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stunned; and then there rose from the 
city the cries of maimed and terrified 
human beings in extremity of torture, and 
of wild wailing for the dead. The powder- 
magazine, in which forty thousand kilo- 
grammes of gunpowder were stored, had 
exploded, fifty soldiers had been blown to 
atoms, and several hundred other persons 
had been killed and a multitude griev- 
ously injured. All the buildings on that 
side of the town were shattered, and as 
houses fell fire was scattered. A great 
conflagration speedily ensued, rapidly 
spreading till it extended over a fourth of 
the whole area of the town. 

As yet few details have reached Eu- 
rope; but the simple outline of the story 
is sufficiently appalling, and must give 
great anxiety to many Europeans whose 
friends work chiefly within the city. 
Amoy is not only a great emporium of 
commerce; it is also an important centre 
for mission work; the Island of Amoy, 
which is about ten miles in diameter, being 
dotted all over with villages and townlets, 
so that its total population is estimated at 
about two hundred and fifty thousand. 
This port, having been one of the first to 
tolerate foreigners, seemed to offer possi- 
bilities for the establishment of Christian 
missions, which at first met with the very 
poor results common in this most conser- 
vative empire. Thirty years ago the 
Amoy missions could only number twenty 
converts. But these, as usual, in China, 
have proved the nucleus round which 
many more have clustered; and to-day 
the three principal missionary bodies (the 
London Mission, the English Presbyte- 
rian, and the American Methodist Episco- 
pal) number upwards of three thousand 
communicants, with a very much larger 
number of persons receiving Christian 
teaching. 


From Nature. 
CHRISTMAS ISLAND. 


PROFESSOR NEWTON sends us the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter received by 
him from Mr. J. J. Lister, M.A., St. John’s 





So terrific was the concussion that 


Coilege, Cambridge, the naturalist on 
board H.M.S. Egeria, Commander Ald- 


| rich, R.N., describing the recent visit to 
| that littie-known island : — 


| “We left Batavia on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 27, about 5 A.M., and were in the 


The noise was followed by the | Straits of Sunda by the afternoon. We 


| saw the hills on the Java side clearly, 














scored by many steep-sided valleys, and 
the green of the fields contrasting brightly 
with the red volcanic earth. Behind these 
nearer hills one of the great conical moun- 
tains loomed out every now and then 
from his covering of clouds. To the west- 
ward, and more distant, a high volcanic 
peak on the main island of Sumatra rose 
above nearer islands, and Jater in the after- 
noon we saw the simple conical mass of 
Krakatao. Next day we were bouncing 
about in deep blue water, as we steamed 
south against a head-wind—a change 
after the quiet sailing over the pale green 
shallow seas in which we had been since 
we entered the Straits of Malacca. On 
Friday, September 30, we reached Christ- 
mas Island. The first we saw of it wasa 
long line against the south-east horizon, 
with a shallow saddle in the middle anda 
gradual rise at either end —that to the 
west being the higher. On nearer ap- 
proach the island was seen to be uniformly 
covered with trees, with a low cliff, much 
undermined at the water’s edge; above 
this a gradual slope leads to another steep 
ascent, which in some places, especiall 
at the projecting headlands, is a bare cliff, 
in others covered with trees. From this 
there is a gradual rise to the top. We 
found that there is a cap of coral limestone 
over the wholeisland. The top is formed 
of gray pinnacled masses with steep fis- 
sures between them, and the surface of 
the rock is worn into a rough honeycomb 
with sharp points and ridges which break 
under foot and show the glistening white 
rock, On the slope of the island this rock 
forms horizontal terraces, with a rough 
slope of pinnacled masses or a sheer cliff 
leading down from them, and these seemed 
to be in a general way continuous at the 
same level along the side of the island. 
I suppose they mark the pauses in its 
gradual elevation during which a fringing 
reef has formed. Some pieces of rock, 
apparently volcanic, were picked up at 
Flying-fish Cove, but it was not found 
where they had fallen from. 

“No stream or standing water was 
found. Apparently all the rain that falls 
soaks into the porous rock at once. The 
vegetation, however, looked fresh and 
green, and the under parts of fallen logs 
were sodden with moisture. On two of 
the nights during the ten days we were 
there, there was heavy rain ; otherwise we 
had fine weather. Many of the trees are 
tall, reaching one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and seventy feet or more, and 
some of them have vertical buttresses at 
the base, which wind about horizontally 
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and give off secondary buttresses. They 
are often laden with great clumps of birds’- 
nest ferns, as well as with other ferns, 
orchids, and parasitical trees, and their 
trunks are festooned with long straight 
lianas. I only found two orchids with 
flowers out, and these were small and in- 
conspicuous. Along the shore there are 
tangled thickets of screw pines, and an- 
other kind grows on the higher part. A 
large proportion of the trees bear edible 
fruits. Altogether I am sending home 
some fifty kinds of flowering plants and 
fifteen of ferns. 

“ The rat (17us maclearz) swarms on the 
island. They came out at dusk, and ran 
about, in and out of the tents that were 
pitched by the shore, through the night. 
There is another kind of rat which is 
larger and black, except where the scanty 
fur on the feet allows the pale skin to 
show. There is also a shrew mouse, 
whose short shrill squeak may often be 
heard in the woods. I caught three of 
them one night in a pitfall. Several spec- 
imens of the fruit-eating bat (Pteropus 
natalis) were obtained, including males, 
which have no pale-colored tippet, as Mr. 
Thomas [P. Z. S., 1887, p. 512] thought 
might possibly be the case. There is a 
small insectivorous bat in the island, but 
I did not succeed in getting one. 

“The large fruit-eating pigeon (Carfo- 
phaga wharton:)is very common. They 
congregate in the fruit-bearing trees, and 
may then be shot by the dozen. The 
are excellent eating, and supplied fres 
meat for the ship. 

“ There is a small dove — brown, with a 
rich bronzy-green on the back and wings 
—which is very common. Their habits 
are remarkably in keeping with their color- 
ing. On trees they are restless and sel- 
dom seen, but on the ground, among fallen 
brown and green leaves, where their color 
makes them very inconspicuous, they 
seem to have no fear. I shot seven one 
morning close to our place; they were 
feeding in pairs on fallen berries, and 
when one of a pair was shot, the other 
went on feeding as though nothing had 
happened. 

“ The thrush (Zurdus erythropleurus) is 
very abundant, and as tame as possible. 
None of my specimens show any mottling, 
but Captain Aldrich told me that he saw 
one with the breast mottled. The bill and 
feet are as yellow as a cock blackbird’s. 
|I heard no song, but they often give a 
| *chick —— chick chick—chick-chick 
| —chick,’ quickening time at the finish. 
| “ Parties of twelve to twenty of a species 
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of Zosterops were very common. They 
had just-fledged young ones among them. 

“ The other birds we obtained were two 
hawks, an owl, a swift, a heron, a plover, 
and a sandpiper. Besides these, frigate- 
birds, gannets, boobies, and boatswain- 
birds of two kinds were everywhere abun- 
dant. 

“We obtained three kinds of lizards, 
and the Zyphdops which was found before, 
but no tortoises. We sawa turtle making 
off down the beach early one morning, but 
it got into the sea before it could be turned 
over. 

“We saw no frogs, and heard none. 

““We found five kinds of land shells, 
four of butterflies, a few moths, and some 
eighteen species of beetles, besides spi- 
ders, centipedes, etc. I have one of the 
hawks alive, which I hope to be able to 
bring home to England... . 

“J. J. Lister.” 


Accounts have been received from Cap- 
tain Aldrich, R.N., of H.M. surveying 
vessel Egeria, of a recent visit to Christ- 
mas Island in the Indian Ocean, made in 
consequence of the interest attaching to 
the small collection recently brought 
thence by Captain Maclear, R.N. (see 
Nature, vol. xxxvi., p. 12). Mr. J.J. Lister 
kindly volunteered to act as naturalist, 
and proceeded from England to Colombo, 
whence he took a passage in the Egeria 
for the purpose of collecting. 

Captain Aldrich states that the highest 
point of the island was reached at the ex- 
pense of considerable labor, but without 
as much difficulty as was anticipated. 
This point is twelve hundred feet high, 
and not, as was before incorrectly stated, 
fifteen hundred and eighty feet. 

The island is coral-clad to the very top, 
the actual summit being a block of coral- 
line limestone, worn and undermined. 
No rock other than of a calcareous nature 
was met with in the island, though a dili- 
gent search was made, and holes dug 
where the soil appeared thickest. 

Three tiers of cliffs, probably marking 
sea-levels, intervene between the top of 
the existing sea cliffs and the summit. 
Breaches in these cliffs afforded means of 
scaling them, aided by the numerous aérial 
roots of the trees with which the island is 
densely covered. 

Between the cliffs the ground rises ir- 
regularly, being covered in some places 
with soil apparently deep, intermixed with 
fragments of coral. Tangled jungle and 
high forest grow everywhere. The verti- 
cal rise to the summit where ascended 
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takes place in the following manner, as 
described by Captain Aldrich : — 


Coast cliff . . 30 feet vertical. 


Moderate slope . - go 

First inland cliff ° - 85 = 
Moderate slope. . » 250 - 
Second inland cliff 

Slope 95 - 
Third inland cliff 


Steep slope of rough ground 650 - 


The total horizontal distance is about 
five thousand feet. 

Christmas Island therefore appears to 
be a remarkable instance of the complete 
casing with coral of an island which, from 
the time that its nucleus first came within 
the reef-building zone, has been steadily 
subjected to a movement of upheaval, va- 
ried by pauses, during which the cliffs 
were eroded by the sea. So far as I am 
aware, no case of similar magnitude has 
yet been recorded. 

The collections now on their way to 
England are, it is feared, not so varied as 
was anticipated from the samples of life 
brought home by the Flying Fish. 

A considerable number of interesting 
photographs were obtained by the officers, 
and accompany Captain Aldrich’s report, 
which will be published. 

The Egeria has obtained a line of sound- 
ings across the hitherto unfathomed area 
of the southern Indian Ocean, between 
the Strait of Sunda and Mauritius, but no 
details have as yet come to hand. 

W. J. L. WHARTON. 


December 17. 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE POWER AND SPEED OF FLIGHT IN 
BIRDS. 


THERE is nothing more wonderful in 
nature than the power of flight possessed 
by birds, and no subject which yields more 
startling facts upon investigation. ‘“ The 
way of an eagle in the air” is one of those 
things of which Solomon expressed him- 
self ignorant ; and there is something truly 
marvellous in the mechanism which con- 
trols the scythe-like sweep of wings pe- 
culiar to most birds of prey. Yet even 
naturalists of the first order have had little 
or nothing to say about the power of flight 
in birds, while some of them speak on 
very insufficient evidence. Witness Mi- 
chelet’s statement that the swallow flies 
at the rate of eighty leagues an hour. 
Roughly, this gives us a thousand miles 
‘in four hours; but assuredly, even in its 
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swiftest dashes, the swallow does not at- 
tain to anything like this speed. But the 
Duke of Argyll is rather under than over 
the mark when he computes the speed at 
more than a hundred miles anhour. The 
mechanism of flight in the swallows is 
carried through an ascending scale, until 
in the swift it reaches its highest degree 
of power, both in endurance and facility 
of evolution. Although there are birds 
which may and probably do attain to the 
speed of a hundred and fifty miles an hour, 
this remarkable rate is not to be looked 
for in any of the birds of the swallow kind. 
In their migration swallows stick close to 
land, and never leave it unless compelled. 
They cross straits at the narrowest part, 
and are among the most fatigable of birds. 
Apparently, though they may possess con- 
siderable speed, they have no great powers 
of sustained flight. These attributes be- 
long in the most remarkable degree to 
certain ocean birds. 

Any one who has crossed the Atlantic 
must have noticed that gulls accompany 
the ship over the whole distance —or at 
least are never absent. The snowy “sea 
swallows,” as the terns are called, seem 
quite tireless; though the petrels and 
albatrosses alone deserve the name of 
oceanic birds. No sea-deserts seem to 
bound the range of the petrels, and the 
are found at every distance from land. 
Different species haunt different seas — 
from the fulmar in the far north, to the 
giant petrel which extends its flight to the 
ice-banks of the south. Here the Antarctic 
and snowy petrels appear, often floating 
upon the drift-ice, and never leaving these 
dreary seas. Another bird of immense 
wing power is the tiny stormy petrel, the 
smallest web-footed bird known. It be- 
longs to every sea; and although so seem- 
ing-frail it breasts the utmost fury of the 
storm, skimming with incredible velocity 
the trough of the waves and gliding rapidly 
over their crests. Petrels have been ob- 
served two thousand miles from nearest 
land, whilst at half that distance Sir 
James Ross once saw a couple of penguins 
paddling in the sea. A pair of the rudi- 
mentary wings of this bird are lying before 
me as I write. They are simply feather- 
less paddles; but so rapidly does the bird 
swim by their aid, that all of the fishes do 
not go at equal speed. The enormous ap- 
petite of the giant penguin (which weighs 
about eighty pounds) may have something 
to do with its restricted powers of flight 
In the stomach of one of these birds Ross 
found ten pounds of quartz granite and 
trap fragments — swallowed most likely to 





promote digestion. The lord of the winged 
race is the frigate-bird. He is a navigator 
who never reaches his bourne; his flight 
seems almost ceaseless. To a bird with 
such superb wing-apparatus the metaphor 
“he sleeps upon the storm” almost be- 
comes literal. This black solitary bird is 
little more than wing, his pinions measur- 
ing fifteen feet— even surpassing those 
of the condor of the Andes. Although 
sometimes seen four hundred leagues from 
land, the frigate-bird is said to return 
every night to its solitary roost. But 
these birds and the wandering albatross 
are sea and ocean species, and with rare 
exceptions are able to rest upon the waters. 
This, however, cannot be said of many of 
the land birds, and here observation is 
easier. 

Thousands of gold-crests annually cross 
and recross the North Sea at the wildest 
period of the year, and, unless the weather 
is hazy, generally make their migrations 
in safety. And yet this is the smallest 
and frailest British bird —a mere fluff of 
feathers, weighing only seventy grains. 
Another of the tits, the oxeye, has been 
met upon two occasions at six hundred 
and nine hundred miles from land. With 
regard to the birds which cross the At- 
lantic, it matters not for our purpose 
whether they are driven by stress of 
weather or cross voluntarily; it suffices 
that they come. The American passen- 
ger pigeon accomplishes the distance, and 
so does the purple martin. The speed of 
flight in the former is approximately 
known; it is able to cover sixteen hun- 
dred miles in twenty-four hours. This 
seems marvellous when we reflect that, 
flying at the rate of nearly seventy miles 
an hour, it takes the bird two days and 
nights to cross. What must be the mech- 
anism that can stand such a strain as this? 
In the Anglo-Belgian pigeon-races some 
of the birds attain toa speed of nearly a 
mile a minute ; and this when the race is 
for five hundred miles. The English, 
French, and Germans all rear pigeons in 
their fortresses; the birds are also em- 
ployed by the Trinity House in conveying 
messages from the lightships, and they are 
used on the Indian stations. Two facts 
takenin conjunction are significant. The 
Germans are training pigeons to carry 
messages; the Russians are training fal- 
cons to catch pigeons. The noblest of 
the birds of prey, the peregrine, has 
been seen flying over mid-Atlantic; and 
I have known a bird of this species, when 
in perfect training, to fly thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty miles in a little over twen- 
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ty-three hours. This is about the rate 
of flight of the best-trained pigeons; and 
it happens that the flight of these two 
(otherwise dissimilar) birds is very much 
the same. In discussing the various 
means of dispersal, Mr. Darwin states 
that almost every year land birds are 
blown across the whole Atlantic Ocean, 
from North America to the western shores 
of Ireland and England. But with this 
statement he leaves the matter; he does 
not mention species. The beautiful swal- 
low-tailed kite has accomplished the feat ; 
which is hardly to be wondered at, see- 
ing its vast powers of flight. Less likely 
birds that have appeared in Britain are 
the belted kingfisher and the American 
yellow-billed cuckoo. The white-winged 
crossbill must be mentioned with less cer- 
tainty ; for although it is a North Ameri- 
can bird, it is also found in some north- 
ern European countries. 

All birds of great and sustained powers 
of flight have one characteristic: they 
have long wings with sharply pointed 
ends. Another thing is worthy of notice. 


The apparent speed of flight is deceptive. 
A heron, as it rises and moves along the 
course of a brook, appears not only to go 
slowly but to use its wings languidly. 
And yet the Duke of Argyll has pointed 
out —and any one may verify the state- 


ment —that the heron seldom flaps his 
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wings at a rate of less than from one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and fifty 
times a minute. This is counting the 
downward strokes only; so that the bird 
really makes from two hundred and forty 
to three hundred distinct movements a 
minute. Our short-winged game-birds fly 
with an almost incredibie velocity. Any 
attempt to observe or count their wing 
movements leaves but a blurred impres- 
sion upon the eye, while in some species 
the vibratory movement is so quick that 
it can hardly be detected. Even slender- 
bodied birds like hawks and falcons have 
frequently flown through thick plate look- 
ing-glasses ; and “driven” grouse, flying 
down wind, have been known to stun 
sportsmen. A grouse does not move its 
wings so rapidly as a partridge, though 
the late “C. S.” was once clean knocked 
out of a battery by a grouse he had shot 
falling upon him. The Duke of Beaufort 
upon one occasion picked up a brace of 
grouse which had cannoned and killed 
each other in mid-air. 

The whole subject is one of the most 
fascinating branches of natural history. 
Here I have made no reference to the 
marvellous and most beautiful movements 
of birds in the air—the stationary bal- 
ancing, hovering, circling, and gliding; all 
of which may be well observed in watch- 





ing our own birds of prey. 





PoLice LAw IN Russta. — An Odessa cor- 
respondent writes: The Russians, as is gener- 
ally known, have no such institution as our 
English coroner’s court, but in cases of fatal 
accidents, suicides, etc., inquiries by an espe- 
cially appointed commissary of police are held 
on the spot. Many of the extraordinary ac- 
counts which occasionally find their way into 
the foreign press of the proceedings in fatal 
cases where the commissary of police is absent 
are not generally credited, and yet they are 
only too lamentably true. For instance, the 
body of an intended suicide may be discovered 
by the neighbors before life is extinct, but 
if the commissary of police be not instantly 
available the neighbors will not, or rather 
dare not, cut it down and save the life of the 
unfortunate person. Here is a case in point, 
illustrative of the effects of the working of this 
ill-advised and clumsily constructed Russian 
by-law. Yesterday, at the Bolshoi Fontane, 
a pretty marine suburb of Odessa, two little 
girls, sisters, aged eleven and thirteen, were 
bathing unattended. The beach a little way 
out is treacherous, owing to shifting sand- 
holes. The poor children are supposed to 


have got into one of them. They were both 
swimmers, but became terrified. Their posi- 
tion was observed by a gentleman fishing at 
some distance, who hastened to save them, 
and he succeeded in bringing them to shore. 
The demented mother, however, who resided 
not more than three hundred paces from the 
beach, was not allowed to convey her children 
home, where proper restoratives could have 
been applied. The poor little things expired 
on the scorching sand, under a burning sun, 
and it was there, covered with a sheet, that I 
saw their dead bodies still waiting the arrival 
of the commissary of police from Odessa. 
There is not a doubt that the lives of these 
little victims might have been saved had they 
been immediately carried home, and the ordi- 
nary means of restoration applied. It may 
naturally be asked, why did not the spectators 
interfere and carry off the poor children? 
Such action might certainly bring before the 
government the cruel results of this stupid 
regulation, but one must not resist the police. 





We are governed by and for the police in Rus 
| sia. Public Opinion. 
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